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LENIN. 


Amone the many curious circumstances of Lenin’s wonderful 
career none is more surprising than his conviction of destiny. 
At what moment the belief took shape in his mind that a world- 
revolution was inevitable, that it would begin in Russia, and that 
he would be its captain, is unknown to me. What is certain is 
that this belief was firmly rooted many years before the signal 
for action was sounded. I remember hearing from Mr. Branting, 
who met him at Stuttgartin 1907 and again at Copenhagen in 1910, 
how he would discourse confidently of the coming revolution in 
Russia and of the réle which was reserved for him as chieftain of 
the Russian revolutionary state. The sequence of events was 
crystal-clear in his mind. A great war was brewing, and in that 
war the old Russian empire would go down under the burden of 
its flagrant infirmities. Then, in the period of confusion, Lenin 
would seize the helm and ride the storm. 

By 1909 his plans were fully laid and he would speak of them 
freely even before strangers with a kind of serene complacency as 
if no accident could intervene to break the inexorable chain of fate. 
In this connection my friend Mr. Berendsen of Copenhagen, who has 
& large acquaintance with Russian revolutionary characters, tells 
& curious tale. In the summer of the year in question he was 
introduced to a certain M. Ulianov—a name which then conveyed 
nothing to him—at a Russian tea party in Vevey. There was 
something in the physique of the man—was it his dome-like head 
or his deep-set, cruel, steel-grey eyes ?—which arrested attention. 
Even before he began to speak he made himself felt as a person 
with a certain magnetic force about him; but when he began to 
talk his superiority to the common herd of Russian revolutionary 
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exiles became manifest. His converse was quiet, confident, singu- 
larly devoid of cloudy denunciation. He abused no individuals ; 
he did not even mention the Tsar. He just explained to a sub- 
missive audience of compatriots the measures which he proposed 
to take when he assumed power in Russia. Nobody among his 
hearers appeared to challenge his authority or to doubt his success. 
M. Ulianov would say ‘ When I assume power I wil! do so-and-so 
and so-and-so,’ and the company of Russian exi! would echo 
‘Yes, when M. Ulianov assumes power so-and-so and so-and-so 
will be done.’ Even the Danish stranger, a hard-headed business 
man, found himself insensibly sharing the common assumption 
that somehow or other M. Ulianov would have his day. ‘I notice,’ 
he said, in parting, ‘ that you make no mention of the Tsar.’ ‘ Oh,’ 
replied the Russian, ‘ personalities do not concern me. If the 
Tsar does not accommodate himself to my system he must find 
a nail from which to hang himself.’ The Dane returned to his 
hotel in Lausanne and noted in his diary: ‘I met a M. Ulianov 
at Vevey—a terrible man who intends to be master of Russia.’ 

Fatalism is a property of the Asiatic temperament and every 
Russian is part Asiatic, but in Lenin’s case a native fund of fatalism 
was corroborated by two circumstances special to himself—a life 
spent among revolutionaries and an unflinching belief in the gospel 
of Karl Marx. Twenty years before the Russian revolution he 
was already a fanatical disciple of the German Jew, admitting no 
dissent from the sacred text which he regarded as the Koran of 
the poor and oppressed. 

Intellectually, then, Lenin, like Mr. de Valera, another stubborn 
doctrinaire, was quite third-rate. Able men, such as Mr. Branting 
or Dr. Hagberg Wright or Mr. Bertrand Russell, found him 
thoroughly disappointing. He seemed too opinionated for great- 
ness, @ sectary living on borrowed doctrine rather than a thinker. 
The doctrine, however, was big doctrine, and so, though in his 
writing there is neither wit nor imagery nor eloquence, but only a 
strong, dogged, pedantic insistence on certain cardinal ideas, such 
as the class war and the dictatorship of the proletariat and world 
communism, it is impossible to deny to him a certain large effective- 
ness. He had the irritable intense originality which belongs to a 
man whose sense of values is utterly different from that which 
prevails in the organisation of the world of which he was a part. 
He never looked round a subject. He never calculated the cost of 
a plan. Of the dialectical power which goes to the making of a 
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philosopher he was utterly devoid. His strength and his weakness 


singu- 

duals ; lay in the fact that he did not challenge his creed, but was prepared 
a sub- to let it carry him to the end of the world. Of any form of specula- 
yposed tion not fully in accord with his own he was stupidly scornful, and 


was content to dismiss Berkeley, Hume and Kant as the framers 


ng his 
cess, of nonsensical philosophies designed ‘to maintain the proletariat 
ind-so in slavery.’ 

echo Love of country was no part of his moral equipment. Russia 


was the appointed stage on which the first act of the revolutionary 
drama was to be played; but the issue transcended all national 


siness 
ption boundaries. He dreamed of world-revolution. It was an essential 
»tice,’ part of the Marxian creed never to be surrendered. And, indeed, 
* Oh,’ the first or Russian stage was the most difficult to justify in the 
f the court of reason, for how could it be pretended that the capitalistic 
; find system of Russia had reached that point of development which the 
o his prophet of socialism had indicated as justifying and, indeed, 
j|anov necessitating the entrance of the workers into their kingdom ? 
In a laboured treatise Lenin endeavoured to prove that, despite all 
very appearances to the contrary, the predisposing conditions were 
alism realised. Later on a bitter experience showed him how far this 
life paradox was from the truth. 
spel That Russia was ripe for revolution was clear enough, for the 
n he Government was bad and the people widely infected with the spirit 
g no of discontent. Moreover, the industrial development of Russia 
n of had been rapid and unwholesome ; the workmen were ill-paid, the 
capital was supplied from abroad, the factories were huge and 
born ill-tended. But revolution and communism are not identical, and, 
ting though it might be easy to spread communistic beliefs among the 
him mammoth factories of Petrograd, the Russian peasant wanted the 
eat- land and wanted it for his own. 
ker. The ascendancy of this singular man, in many ways so repulsive, 
his will not be explained unless we take into account the extraordinary 
ya influence naturally exerted upon a mobile, impressionable, religiously 
uch minded people by unity of purpose, force of will and a certain 
orld Messianic intensity of character. All the accounts of Lenin which 
ve- teach us show a man raised above the temptations of the herd. 
0 & He appears to have been sober, laborious, austere, to have resisted 
ich the allurements of personal indulgence which power brings in its 
rt. train, and to have preserved to the end the simple habits in which 
of he had been schooled by the vicissitudes of a life spent among 
f a needy exiles and plotters. His personal neatness and cleanliness 
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contrasted favourably with the disorder and squalor of his sur- 
roundings and associates, and indicated the scrupulous self-respect 
of a man with a purpose. 

No political party ever came to its own on so strong a flood as 
did the Bolsheviki under Lenin. Could they not offer to the 
war-worn, famished, distracted country the three things most 
necessary —peace and bread and the division of the land among 
the peasantry ? The treaty of Brest, which was Lenin’s work, 
made great surrenders of influence and territory to ‘the bandits 
of imperialism’ ; but from the point of view of a man who cared 
nothing for the historic prestige of his country, but everything 
for the preservation of the Russian revolution, it was a masterpiece 
of policy. Such patriotic elements as it might be expedient to 
rally round the cause were soon enough enlisted on the side of the 
revolution by the foreign aid which was given to the Whites. 
Koltchak and Deniken made him secure. 

The new Government had hardly been ten days in power before 
it was obvious to the British Prime Minister, always so sensitive 
to changes of political temperature, that there was at last a strong 
Cabinet in Russia which knew its mind and worked upon a plan. 
The soul of that Government was Lenin. His oratory in the early 
days of his rule has been described to me by one who heard him 
as singularly cool, detached, ironical and seductive. Upon a 
passionate, divided, tumultuous audience this ugly, snub-nosed 
man would rise, the incarnation of chill, sarcastic reason, and 
slowly insinuate himself into the rough minds of his barbaric and 
bewildered hearers by a series of strong, confident, sarcastic strokes 
until his ascendancy was established. Speaking to untutored men 
from the standpoint of a coherent philosophy long meditated and 
profoundly believed, he had the immense advantage which attached 
to clarity and decision of purpose, served by an education superior 
to that of the majority of those whom he addressed. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that rough tempest-driven men like rough 
tempest-driven oratory. On the contrary, a quiet, self-possessed 
manner summoned in aid of a popular creed often comes to such an 
audience with a force of seduction which it is wholly unable to 
resist. 

It might be thought that the author of twenty volumes stuffed 
full of Marxian doctrine was far too heavily handicapped to achieve 
success in a world of hustle and bustle, more especially as the 
writer was crude and heavy and none too clear in expositions. 
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But to think this would be to fall into a profound error. Lenin 
did not address himself either to the general public of his country- 
men or to the refined and fastidious elements in Russian society. 
His vast pamphleteering energies were directed to the establishment 
of his own position as the true oracle of the revolutionary faith 
among the artisans in the Russian factories and the frequenters 
of international conferences; and, since many competitors were 
in the field, the important point was to overthrow the arguments 
of opponents by showing either that they were miserably timid or 
miserably conservative or miserably at variance with the true 
Marxian gospel, and in any case that they were utterly contemptible. 
For this business of rough revolutionary polemic Lenin’s peculiar 
endowment of a vigorous, limited mind served by a fanatical temper 
was excellently adapted. One of his followers says admiringly 
that ‘he was always an innovator,’ and, in a sense, the claim is 
just. He was prepared to go further than anyone else and faster 
than anyone else. To those who dallied with reform he replied 
‘We want revolution.” To the advocates of ‘legal Marxism’ 
he opposed a doctrine of revolutionary Marxism forwarded by 
bloodshed and supported by force. Sporadic crime, the murder 
of a Tsar here or a Prime Minister there, seemed to him to lead 
nowhere, or, rather, to be the light skirmishes preceding the great 
engagement. And it was in his steady concentration upon the 
imminence and necessity of the great engagement that his originality 
teally lay. At the end of the ‘nineties there was a general idea 
prevailing in Russia, even among the sectaries of the dagger and 
the bomb, that constitutional reform and the establishment of 
Parliamentary government were the next developments in the 
order of political evolution. ‘Why so?’ asks Lenin, who as quite 
@ young man had built up the first working-class association in 
Petrograd. ‘Why should the organisation of the Labour parties 
be deferred until the bourgeoisie has risen to power? Why be 
at pains to set up so worthless a fabric as a bourgeois republic ? 
Why not spring at once from the autocracy of the Tsar to the 
dictatorship of the proletariat ? ’ 

This was strong meat even for the public for whose consumption 
it was destined. ‘Simple-minded proletarians’ were inclined to 
believe that there was some advantage in the establishment of 
Parliamentary government in Russia, and that the proceedings of 
the Duma should be taken seriously. To such a neophyte anxious 
to navigate his little bark through devious Parliamentary channels 
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Lenin would say ‘ My dear man, what do you want a budget, an 
amendment, a bill for? You are workmen, and the Duma exists 
for the ruling classes. You must step forward and tell all Russia 
in simple language about the life and toil of the working classes, 
Describe the horrors of the capitalistic rule, summon the workers 
to make a revolution, and fling into the face of this reactionary 
Duma that its members are scoundrels and exploiters. You had 
better introduce a bill stating that in three years’ time we shall 
take you all, landlords and capitalists, and hang you by the lamp- 
posts. That would be a real bill.’ 

‘ Such,’ observes Zinovieff, ‘ were the lessons in Parliamentarism 
which Comrade Lenin would propound to the deputies. At first 
Comrade Badayoff and others used to find them rather queer.’ 

They were decidedly queer. Nottoevery revolutionary mind was 
it given to regard the doctrine of the class war as an ordinance 
of nature. To the artisans of Petrograd and Moscow, leading a 
life almost as isolated as that of the miners in the South Wales 
coal-field, the lesson might be imparted with less than the average 
difficulty ; but even here it required a certain exercise of moral 
gymnastic on the part of the ‘simple proletarian ’ before the con- 
stitutional opponents of Tsardom were viewed as deadly enemies 
and the small shopkeepers of the town as the members of a privi- 
leged order rightly doomed to destruction. A very considerable 
addition to the not inconsiderable flow of social poisons circu- 
lating in the Russian system was necessary before the bourgeoisie 
came to be involved in the odium attaching to capitalistic tyranny. 
A faint heart, a deficiency in natural bile, a disabling dash of 
geniality or good humour, a gift of impartial social analysis would 
have fatally prejudiced the success of the enterprise. Lenin, 
however, had no such drawbacks. He shrank from no conclusions 
of thought or action. He had courage, faith, and a rare gift for 
initiative. His articles in the Iskra (the Spark), a revolutionary 
paper which began to appear in 1902, with their arresting titles 
such as ‘ Where to begin’ and ‘ What to do,’ were calls to action. 
In contradistinction to other revolutionary writers of greater 
intellectual distinction, he aimed constantly at personal power. 

Moreover, he possessed that essential part of the equipment of 
@ revolutionist—extreme bitterness of feeling. When Robespierre 
was making his maiden speech in the French Assembly in 1789 an 
acute Swiss observer remarked that the young man would go far, 
since he had a foundation of eloquence and of bitterness. Lenin 
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was bounteously supplied with the fondation daigreur. ‘ His 
hatred of the bourgeoisie,’ remarks a friend, ‘ became since the 
war concentrated and sharp like a dagger. It seemed even to 
have changed his face.’ Moreover, he appears to have had a 
sardonic delight in arousing opposition and shocking prejudice. 
At the most critical moments of his career he would repeat the 
words of the Russian poet: ‘ We hear sounds of approval not in 
the sweet murmur of praise but in the wild shouts of rage.’ It 
gave him pleasure to think of the wild shouts of rage. To bring 
the whole edifice of capitalistic civilisation down with a crash, 
to see the hated bourgeoisie, so corrupt, so comfortable, so com- 
placent, suddenly involved in desperate and irretrievable ruin, 
to behold luxurious cities ground to powder in an economic 
cataclysm—there was something intimately grateful to him in the 
prospect. When Mr. Wells suggested that under the Bolshevik 
regime most of the existing towns would dissolve he agreed ‘ quite 
cheerfully.’ The huge dislocation of the revolution, the chaos, 
the personal losses and sorrows, the cruelties, the discomforts, 
never appear to have given him a moment’s concern. 

Thus it is with a real sense of gusto that he describes the pro- 
cesses of communism in their practical working : 


‘Suppose the proletarian State has forcibly to remove a very 
needy family into the dwelling of a rich man. Our detachment 
of workers’ militia consists, let us say, of fifteen people—two 
sailors, two soldiers, two class-conscious workers (of which let 
perhaps only one be a member of our party or sympathising with 
it), then one from the intelligenzia and eight poor labourers, of 
whom there would be at least five women, servants, common 
workmen, and so on. The detachment comes to the rich man’s 
house, investigates, and finds five rooms for two men and two 
women. “ For this winter, citizen, you must confine yourself 
to two rooms and prepare two rooms for the reception of two 
families who are now living in cellars. For a time, until with the 
help of engineers (you are an engineer, I think ?) we construct 
good houses for all, you will have to put yourselves out a bit. Your 
telephone will serve two families. This will economise about a 
hundred hours’ work in running about, and so on. Then in your 
family there are two unoccupied semi-workers capable of doing 
light work—a woman citizen of fifty-five and a boy of fourteen. 
They will be on duty for three hours daily, superintending the dis- 
tribution of products for the ten families, and they will keep the 
hecessary accounts. The students in one detachment will write 
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out two copies of the text of this State order and you will kindly 
give us a signed declaration of your undertaking to carry out your 
duties accurately.” ’ 1 


Similarly it is a pleasant thought to reflect upon the disagree- 
able feelings which will be aroused by a practical demonstration 
of revolutionary comradeship. 


‘At the very next concert meeting before an audience of 
thousands of people there will be arranged on the platform a general 
kissing. A cadet lady lecturer will kiss Breshkovskaia. And a 
grateful people will thus learn the meaning of republican equality, 
liberty and fraternity.’ ? 


The confusion of the currency was as diverting as the spectacle of 
these compulsory embraces of political opponents. ‘The worthless- 
ness of Russian paper,’ observes Mr. Russell, ‘ struck him as comic.’ 

He was not, however, above taking lessons from experience. 
His immense programme—the class war, the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, the international revolution, the universal reign 
of communism—was, as he was quick to realise, confronted with 
formidable obstacles. For instance, the reports of ‘ Comrade 
Sylvia Pankhurst ’ as to the progress of the Communistic movement 
in England were most disappointing. It was clear that ‘the 
Hendersons, MacDonalds and Snowdens’ were no communists— 
were, in fact, ‘hopelessly reactionary "—though, in the lack of 
better material, revolutionaries were advised to give them ‘a 
certain parliamentary support.’ France and Germany were equally 
unsatisfactory, and in Russia itself, where the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat rested upon the shoulders of 240,000 class-conscious 
Bolsheviki only, it had to be recognised that the peasantry were 
unconverted, and that the economic restoration of the country 
required the co-operation of foreign capital. It would, however, 
be a mistake to say that, in face of these disconcerting facts, Lenin 
was converted to a more moderate view of politics. To the end he 
remained an extreme man, making no sacrifices of ultimate opinion, 
and holding fast to the cast-iron framework of doctrine with which 
he had enclosed his mind in early manhood. ‘The twenty per 
cent. or so of tribute we shall have to pay to capital,’ he observed, 
‘is the ransom of our ignorance and technical incapacity — 
a passing concession, not a permanent change of front. Nor in 
becoming head of the Russian State did he ever surrender his self- 


1 Will the Bolsheviki maintain Power ? (1922), p. 64, ® Ibid. p. 67. 
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assumed office as Director of the Communist conscience throughout 
the world. 

The success of the Bolsheviki is not solely to be attributed to 
the remarkable qualities of their leader. Lenin was admirable as 
a figurehead. It was easy to represent ‘slant-eye’ as the poor 
man’s friend, the apostle of a regenerated humanity, the saint of 
the revolution, the great intellect harnessed to a great cause, the 
prophet of the millenium as incorruptible as Robespierre himself, 
for in the mythopeic atmosphere of Russia legends grow very 
quickly round the rare centres of personal force. But aGovernment 
cannot stand on one reputation. If it is to live at all a great 
number of difficult matters of business must be transacted by men 
who are capable of doing business. Now in general the men who 
are thrown up by a revolution are inferior; but in this case the 
ordinary law was reversed, for the upheaval was so fundamental 
as to bring the Jews from the Ghetto into the Government, and the 
Jews were the most capable race in the country. 

It is not, then, the inherent force of the Marxian philosophy 
which has secured for the Bolsheviks their amazing triumph. 
‘Les principes ont du bon,’ observed Lenin, ‘ mais n’oublions pas 
les baionnettes.’ Amid the mystical population of Russia, with its 
ingrained habit of pious resignation before the blows of fate, a small 
energetic fanatical minority, ably led and supported by bayonets, 
may go far. Fortune was with them. The incompetence of the old 
Government, the crushing disasters of the war, the dissolution of 
the army, the land-hunger of the peasants, the resurgence of the 
Jewish race with their long score of injustice and cruelty to wipe 
out—these factors explain the ascendancy of a small sect of 
doctrinaires whose gospel is and will always be repudiated by the 
vast majority of the Russian people. 

How long will this ascendancy be maintained now that the 
dictator has disappeared ? Shall we witness a peaceful transforma- 
tion of the machine of Russian Government comparable to the 
work achieved in France under the Directory and the Empire, the 
extreme doctrines being discarded in practice as unworkable, while 
the essentials of the revolution, so far as they are compatible with 
the progress of a civilised society, are preserved? Or will an anti- 
Semite fury sweep the whole fabric away in a fresh convulsion ? 
This only can be said with safety: the Communist experiment 
has failed, but the old Russia has disappeared and will never 
return, H. A. L. FisHer, 





MR. WYCKHAM REFUSES HIS. HAND 


Mr. WyckuHam dispensed tea in the shadow of the Lebanon cedar 
in his terraced garden. About him his goodly heritage of Wilt- 
shire land lay slumbrous in afternoon sunshine. The pleasant 
Jacobean house opened its doors and windows to sun and air and 
to any other visitors who would enter. About its walls crept ivy 
and jessamine and the little white cluster rose called Seven Sisters. 

The gardens had the mature beauties of July, great spires of 
delphinium, masses of violas and mignonette, love-in-a-mist, 
antirrhinums, pyrethrums. A gardener played a hose upon the 
tennis court. He seemed the one active figure in a world that 
drowsed to the hum of bees and the murmur of fan-tailed pigeons 
on the rusted tiles of the stable. It was a world utterly at peace. 
Mr. Wyckham looked at it with grave eyes and let his glance follow 
the slope of his gardens down to the river and the line of poplars 
that barely stirred a leaf in the windless air. 

Then suddenly he recalled himself to the silver tea-tray and 
the striped apple-green cups (they belonged to the Chamberlain 
period of Worcester china and were dear to his heart) and to his 
guest who was lying in a camp chair in the shade. 

‘You were saying, Constance ?’ he asked, as he handed her 
@ cup. 

‘I was saying, Andy dear, that you and your house are wonder- 
fully soothing. Only a soothing person would dream when I 
talked to him.’ 

Mr. Wyckham laughed pleasantly. Half a century had robbed 
him of most of his hair, but not of a charming smile that made his 
plain, broad face suddenly radiant. 

‘Yes, I am soothing,’ he said, * people tell me that. You see, 
if you can’t be exciting or very interesting, it is wise to cultivate 
the soothing habit.’ 

Mrs. Crawford looked at him with inquisitive hazel eyes. She 
was a woman whose tireless energy left her small time to study 
her neighbours, but this lazy afternoon encouraged contemplation 
of her host. She thought aloud without embarrassment. 

‘* Portrait of an English gentleman ”—that’s how I should 
paint you, Andy, with your house in the background and your 
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spaniels in the foreground and you in the middle distance, nice 
and plain and solid. The Wallace Collection would buy you and 
generations to come would wonder what you were like and if you 
were as nice as you look.’ 

‘I don’t think they’d bother about me, Constance. I think 
your portrait would draw them all away. In that white dress with 
your white hair you're so very delectable that I’m entirely satisfied 
to sit and look at you for the rest of the afternoon.’ 

‘In spite of it, give me some more tea and some cake. Your 
cakes are like the cakes of childhood. Tell Mrs. Merritt, your 
cook, so. Andy, why haven’t lots of women married you ?’ 

Mr. Wyckham busied himself with the tea things. 

‘I was always a second-best,’ he said slowly. ‘I was second- 
best to several people, the sort of family friend who gives wedding 
presents and christening mugs, but is never quite first-best. I 
knew it, and wouldn’t put fortune to the test. Besides, I was 
entirely devoted to my only sister. She was crippled. While 
she lived I didn’t want to marry. I don’t know if it’s odd to you 
to love a sister so much. I did. She was everything to me. She 
died ten years ago. I was forty then, and rather stout and solid 
even then—a dull dog, I fear, Constance.’ 

‘I don’t know. I often think I shall rush to you for peace and 
quietude if life grows too difficult and too exciting. Would you 
turn me out ?’ 

Mrs. Crawford turned her bright eyes on Mr. Wyckham and 
held out a strong, beautiful hand. He took it in a friendly fashion 
and held it in his own. 

‘Constance,’ he said, ‘ you’re tempting me to make a fool of 
myself. Then you’d laugh and say “Poor fat, foolish Andy! 
Like Bottom the weaver, he loves a fairy queen.” No, no. Don’t 
entice me rashly. Since your widowhood you’ve had Penelope’s 
share of suitors. It’s only fatigue that makes you turn to me. 
Besides, you have a tennis heart. It’s a more chronic complaint 
than tennis elbow.’ 

‘I have,’ she admitted. 

‘Well! I’m no good at it, too stout and breathless. A dull 
old angler. . . . I should bore you to death.’ 

‘But, Andy, a ghastly day must come when I can’t play tennis 
any more. I’m forty-five. Oh! yes, only five years younger 
than you.’ 

‘There'll still be golf.’ 
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‘Yes, you could have a links here, I’ve thought of that. If I 
married you now, you'd have to make me a hard court.’ Her 
eyes travelled about the garden in search of a likely place. Then 
she sighed. 

‘I’m troubled,’ she said simply. ‘I’m glad I have this quiet 
time with you before the others come. I wanttotalk. When they 
come there won’t be time. And to-morrow when the tournament 
begins I shall think only of tennis. It’s the one thing that grips 
me entirely, the one perfect enjoyment. I can’t bear to think 
that some day I shall feel too old and stiff and lifeless to play. For 
it’s been my only happiness.’ 

Mr. Wyckham settled himself more comfortably in his basket 
chair, then handed his guest his cigarette case. Vulcan, the black 
cocker, wearied by an unequal contest against a swarm of flies, 
had leapt unrepulsed to his master’s knee. Venus, the golden- 
eyed wife of Vulcan’s heart, still continued to snap desperately at 
the cloud of wings about her glossy black head. 

‘But,’ suggested Mr. Wyckham, ‘you have your daughter 
Prunella. Isn’t she an interest ?’ 

‘ Of course she is,’ Constance answered eagerly. ‘That’s one 
of my anxieties. Prunella is always on my mind, and her happiness 
matters far more to me than my own.’ 

‘She'll marry... .’ 

‘I suppose she will. She’s pretty, oh! yes, quite pretty. ...’ 

‘Then ? What then ?’ 

‘Somehow, poor child, she’s a failure. She’s ineffective, she 
doesn’t “‘ come off.” She doesn’t fit her day and her surroundings. 
I hardly know what it is. I’ve had her taught and dressed and 
coached. I’ve hustled her about. But somehow she hasn’t the 
something that other girls have. She’s timid. Her games are 
hopeless. Yet Heaven knows, I’ve tried to improve her tennis. 
So has Reggie.’ 

‘Reggie Madison who’s coming here to-day ?’ 

‘Yes. As he was my husband’s ward we’ve always seen a lot 
of him. I’ve long hoped that he’d marry Prunella. It seemed 
the obvious story-book ending. He’s ten years older than she is, 
but that’s nothing. But somehow lately I think Reggie has got 
bored because they’ve no sports or tastes in common.’ 

‘ Reggie is your partner, isn’t he, for the mixed Doubles at Dinton 
Magna ?’ 

* Yes, of course Prunella should be his partner. But she won't 
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play in tournaments. Just lack of self-confidence. So Reggie 
persuaded me to partner him. It’s ridiculous and rather tiresome 
to be more youthful than one’s own daughter. I adore Prunella 
and I want her to be happy.’ 

‘ But you will marry, Constance, and then Prunella must make 
her own way.’ 

‘Ah! but my choice of a husband must be largely influenced 
by her wishes and her good.’ 

‘Well . . . people say that Menzies, who will be here soon, is 
anxious to be her step-father.’ 

‘ Prunella doesn’t like him. Oh! Andy, that’s just the problem. 
I mean Kenneth is the problem. He .. . he frightens me.’ 

‘Why? He’s an excellent soldier with a D.S.O. and a whole 
lot of decorations attached to him, but that needn’t frighten you, 
Constance. Is he very martial in his wooing, or what ?’ 

Mrs. Crawford turned her head away and gazed at the 
shimmering greens of the garden and winding avenue. 

‘It’s so absurd,’ she said at last, thinking aloud again. ‘I’m 
forty-five, too old for love-making. I’ve never been in love. I 
married Geoffrey because I was told to. He made me a kind 
husband and I really quite liked him. But tennis and Prunella 
were all that I cared for definitely and intensely. I’ve rejoiced 
in my own indifference. It was like a suit of armour. Why should 
Kenneth come along and try to pierce it? He’s so turbulent. He 
frightens me. In some sort of way he hypnotises me. I could 
love him, but I daren’t, I won’t. I’d rather marry you, Andy, 
please, and live here quietly and peacefully. We'd make you very 
happy, Prunella and I, really we would.’ 

She held out her hand for his again. Her hazel eyes were bright 
with tears. She was beautiful in her rare moment of weakness. 
Mr. Wyckham took the hand in his own temperate clasp. He 
had rather thick, warm, kind hands that seemed to express strength 
and an equable friendliness. 

‘No,’ said he, with a laugh. ‘No, Constance. Allow me to 
be a doctor and to diagnose the symptoms. You are certainly in 
love with Kenneth Menzies. Your fears, your disturbance of mind 
are sure signs. That being so I must decline the honour you do 
me. Why! I should have Menzies with a revolver or a dagger 
haunting the tranquil paths of Dinton Parva, a place which was 
never made for tragedy.’ 

He smiled at her across the tea-table. ‘ What a tangled skein 
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you have flung me. I thought I was to entertain four ardent tennis 
players for the Tournament Week at Dinton Magna, and one little 
gitl who was not playing. Now you show me another aspect of 
the game. How am I to unravel the skein? Whom is Reggie to 
woo and win ?’ 

‘Prunella. You must see to that, Andy.’ 

‘ And Mrs. Wingate, the Colonel’s sister? Where does she fit 
in?’ 

‘Oh! poor old Lucy. She’s quarrelled with her husband. 
She’s disillusionised, and smokes endless cigarettes.’ 

‘There at least I can satisfy her. But I’m terrified by your 
problems and passions. You come to the most quiet of fishermen 
and bring him your problems. Ah! and here they come... .’ 

A throbbing pulse of sound broke the murmurous quiet of the 
afternoon. A motor-car hummed along the avenue between the 
poplars. The dogs, with an assumption of vast importance, hurried 
across the grass to inspect the newcomers. Mr. Wyckham and 
Mrs. Crawford passed through the open glass doors of the drawing- 
room into the cool, flower-scented hall. 

There was a turmoil of arrival at the door. Two ladies, in big 
white coats, came towards them. Behind them a young man dis- 
cussed some matter with a grey-haired, weather-beaten man whose 
eyes were not for him but for the shadowy hall and its occupants. 
Andrew Wyckham was a shy man. He had been a shy child, 
always ready to fly from visitors to the kindly solitude of fields or 
woods or rivers. At Marlborough he had learnt to veil his shyness 
under a seeming friendliness. At college and in the army he had 
hidden his shyness more successfully, but, still, he had his panic 
moments when he longed for instant flight with his rod and fly-book 
to the tranquil waters of his home county. 

He conquered the panic and welcomed the visitors, herding 
them to the chestnut shade for tea and cigarettes. But he was a 
little bewildered by the clamour of talk, the loud assertion of gaiety 
and self-confidence that babbled round him. An inward vision 
of the margin of the river seemed to float before him—the calm 
reaches of water, eddied by rising fish, or splashed by cackling, 
scuttling moor fowl. Almost he could smell that weedy, cool 
scent that belongs to running water and to lush weeds. He looked 
up and met the startled sympathetic eyes of one of his visitors. 
For one second he was aware that his mood was hers. He knew, 
too, that she was panic-stricken, bewildered by the crackling gaiety 
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round the tea-table. She longed for flight. He knew it. He 
knew that she had a like knowledge of him and he of her. She 
had eyes like trout-pools, brown and clear. How often he had 
gazed into brown water like Prunella’s eyes. 

He rallied himself and spoke to her. 

‘The dogs are trying to persuade you that I feed them at tea- 
time, but I don’t. Besides, they dislike cucumber sandwiches, 
and I hope you love them as your mother does. I may call you 
Prunella at once, mayn’t I? Somehow I’ve always missed seeing 
you though I know your mother so well. You've been at school 
or abroad or somewhere out of sight.’ 

Prunella came and sat beside him. Her panic had disappeared. 
She showed the confidence of a child in a much older person. 

‘Oh! but Ido remember you. It’s long ago, when I was little 
and you dined with us. You.came up to the nursery when I was 
in bed. You were so understanding about my toy animals. You 
looked at them all and noticed their expressions. And you made 
atabbit with your handkerchief. You stayed till you were late for 
dinner. I’ve never forgotten you. You were so much nicer than 
most of our visitors. They used to kiss me and it frightened me. 
You didn’t . . . but you understood.’ 

The brown eyes looked at him again with that strange discern- 
ment and Mr. Wyckham felt himself a little bewildered. Wrapped 
about in convention he hardly knew how to treat a young woman 
who, though shy with others, showed him the confidence of a 
friendly dog. 

He turned almost with relief to talk to Colonel Menzies and his 
hard-smoking, boisterous sister. 

‘We may play after dinner, mayn’t we, Mr. Wyckham ?’ Mrs. 
Wingate asked him, and Constance begged, ‘ We needn’t change 
except to tennis clothes, need we, Andy ? We'll keep our creations 
and our diamonds for the last night, but it’s to be solid tennis till 
then.’ 

Mrs. Crawford turned to her daughter. 

‘Prunella, darling, you and Mr. Wyckham must be umpires. 
You can field balls if you’re energetic. But I know you'll be happy, 
won’t you, my angel ?’ 

She held up her face for her daughter’s responsive kiss and 
her ready ‘ Yes, I’ll be quite happy, thanks.’ 

At the tea-table Mr. Wyckham allowed himself a gentle scrutiny 
of his visitors. He admired them with a little pang of envy. They 
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made him feel elderly, unwieldy and unfashionable. With the 
exception of Prunella they belonged to modern types. The two 
men were tall, well-drilled, rather sunburnt. They wore scarcely 
discernible moustaches and their clothes conformed to the fashion 
of the moment. The two women looked much younger than the 
strict figure of their middle age. They wore white jumpers and 
skirts, and their necks were burnt a little at the opening of the 
jumper. They were all self-confident, practical, a little noisy, 
apparently unaware of any other world or mode of thought than 
their own. Yet Mr. Wyckham knew that Colonel Menzies had 
won distinction on several battlefields, while Madison had a splendid 
record in the Great War. The women too had devoted them- 
selves to hard work for others for the entire period of the war. 
Mrs. Wingate had been torpedoed and taken the matter as calmly, 
indeed more calmly, than she took a tennis tournament. If he 
found them lacking in graciousness, in atmosphere, yet he was 
ready to admit their perfect efficiency, their adequacy to every 
call, their cheerful audacity in the face of Fate, adverse or kindly. 
Only Prunella, in her muslin dress and beads, seemed of another 
period, her grandmother’s day. She was a miniature, a lady of 
the time that made pot-pourri, the time of diaries and long letters 
to tenderly cherished relations. What had happened to her? 
Had the door slammed in her face when she made ready for 
incarnation ? 

Mr. Wyckham, rather whimsical in his thoughts, looked at her 
with pity and met again the serious brown eyes. He recalled 
himself hastily to his duties and thought of Prunella no more till 
an evening hour when the dew began to fall. They had watched 
the tennis with unwavering eyes for two sets. They were long sets 
that reached seven all and ten all before victory was declared. 
Again with envy Mr. Wyckham watched the finest game in the 
world. He was a stout Peri outside a Paradise that belongs to the 
agile and the supple. Swiftness, grace, strength, accuracy of hand 
and eye—these lovely things were not for him, but he peered at 
them through the prison bars of his physical disabilities. 

He saw Prunella shiver slightly and roused himself to action. 

‘We won’t watch them any longer,’ he declared. ‘I'll fetch 
your coat and we'll go for a walk. Do you love rivers? Ah! I 
knew it. Come along down by the river. We'll bring the dogs.’ 

Mr. Wyckham was swift in service, and he hurried to the lamp- 
lit hall to fetch the girl’s big white coat. 
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‘They'll have to stop playing,’ he said, ‘it’s nearly dusk. 
Look at the bats.’ 

He led her by the shrubbery path down by the water-garden 
that was fed by a little tributary of the river. As he walked 
through the grass he picked some flowers of the purple self-heal 
and handed them to his companion. 

‘That’s your flower—self-heal. But Prunella is its prettier 
Latin name. I’m glad you have such a charming flower. I’ve 
always loved it.’ 

She smiled rather ruefully. 

‘It’s quiet and inconspicuous,’ she suggested. 

‘ But ever delightful,’ he added. 

They walked by the river in silence. There was a still mystery 
about the water with its gleams and shadows, the willowed banks, 
the reeds, and loosestrifes, and willow herb, the heavy-scented 
meadowsweet, and the little web-footed tenants of the water. 

Once again to Andrew Wyckham came that curious sense of 
intimacy already achieved in some spiritual realm. Convention 
was an absurdity. 

‘You love it,’ he said eagerly. ‘You must see it in all its 
moods. The Naiads have many moods. This is their pensive 
hour. I think they comb their hair now and dream of Hylas.’ 

| Prunella looked at him with comprehension in her glance. 

‘Do you love Patrick Chalmers’ poems ?’ she asked, and he 
knew she was not irrelevant. 

‘Entirely and devotedly. ‘Green Days and Blue Days” is 
a bedside book of mine, and I spot him in Punch every time. I 
only need the Punch index for the new people.’ 

The eternal schoolboy who is still alive in the eldest of right- 
minded men spoke eagerly now with Mr. Wyckham’s lips. 

‘I can show you heaps of things,’ he said hastily, ‘ where the 
water-hens build, and the heron fishes, and where I caught my 
first trout—and the pool where I got the ’cute old fellow lately. 
Pll teli you all my secrets while the others play tennis. If you 
love the river you won’t be dull, I promise you.’ 

She smiled at his eager face. 

‘But of course I won’t be dull.’ 

“You must forgive me if I’m a bore,’ he begged humbly, sud- 
denly conscious of convention, ‘ you know what old fishermen are. 
You see this is the home of my childhood. It’s simply sodden 
with memories. People nowadays don’t care about things like 
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that. They live all in the present and future. That’s wise, but 
somehow I want to bring my past along with me. It’s like pressing 
flowers that have brought happiness, a stupid habit maybe, but 
I am stupid. I’m naturally faithful, and I think faithful people 
are stupid, and stupid people faithful very often. I heard a clever 
man say that, and I’m sure he was right.’ 

Prunella drew a quick breath of eager sympathy. 

‘Are you stupid? Oh! I’m glad. I am too, dreadfully, 
That’s what’s the matter with me. And I’m horribly faithful. 
It hurts, and I wish I weren’t, but Iam. I never forget the dogs 
when they die ; and I’ve kept my old toys—I’m that sort.’ 

‘It’s a mistake,’ Mr. Wyckham said gravely. 

The colour had died out of the dusky world. The sky and the 
open reaches of the river were mother-o’-pearl and the trees were 
silhouettes against the light, the meadows were grey. It was a 
remote dream world. Prunella seemed almost a ghost as she 
walked along the path in front of Mr. Wyckham. In the intimacy 
that belongs to dreams he spoke to her. 

‘ Why have you been unhappy all the evening ? ’ 

‘Did you know ?’ 

* Of course I knew.’ 

‘ Then can’t you see the cause? I’m a failure, and I’ve realised 
it so much to-day. It worries mother. She does so want me to 
be efficient and self-confident. And the more she wants it the more 
I get terrified. All the way in the train I looked at those three 
and I knew I ought to be like them and I can’t be. It seems like 
a bad joke of Fate’s. I should be the mother and Mummy the 
daughter. I’m so proud of her. I’d make her clothes, and mend 
and pack for her and I’d welcome her home and speed her oil. 
I'd be a nice, comfortable, homely mother—but I’m a wretched 
daughter. And she wants me to be a success and be happy and 
admired and well married, and . . . and . 

Tears ended the speech. There was a deaperate fumbling for 
a lost handkerchief. Mr. Wyckham produced a still-folded silk 
one and handed it to her gravely. Regardful and reverent of her 
youth, he did not touch her even with a friendly handclasp. He 
would take no advantage of her mood and her confidence. 

‘I think,’ he said, ‘that you were born out of your period. 
Many people are. I often meet a mediaeval knight or an Eliza- 
bethan gallant or a Caroline gentleman in these Georgian days. 
You and your crinoline have been dissevered. You belong to the 
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garden that my grandmother made with its lavender hedge and 
its rosemary and ladslove, its mignonette, and love-in-the-mist, 
and China roses. You belong to my old Worcester china and 
Dresden shepherdesses. But it’s very sad for you.’ 

He hesitated and then followed his instinct. 

‘ Are you going to marry Madison ? ’ he asked. 

‘No, Reggie doesn’t even want to marry me. Anyone can see 
he’s in love with mother. You all are, aren’tyou? I was noticing 
it at tea. You all sit and look at her and listen to her. That’s 
what men do when they’re in love. Their souls are in their eyes 
and when they get tired and fall out of love their souls go back 
into themselves and slam the doors, and their eyes are hard like 
windows in a town house.’ 

‘Do you love Madison ? ’ asked Mr. Wyckham. 

‘No. I don’t. I like little bits of Reggie, streaks of his char- 
acter, but I don’t like other streaks. He’s rough to animals, and 
really brave and strong men are never rough. So there must be 
a weak bit in him. I don’t want to marry him, and, as I tell you, 
he’s in love with Mummy.’ 

‘But he’s younger.’ 

‘It doesn’t matter. I wish I knew which of you she’s going 
tomarry. It would be lovely if it were you.’ 

Suddenly Mr. Wyckham felt chilled and hurt, then he rallied 
himself and spoke gently. 

‘If I may prophesy,’ said he, ‘ your mother will marry Colonel 
Menzies.’ 

The girl swung round with a gesture of sympathy. 

‘Oh! does that hurt you ? ’ she asked. 

“No, it doesn’t. I think your mother and I might have become 
engaged this afternoon. But you see I knew her too well. She 
was not forme. Besides, I am not what you would call “ in love.” 
I admire her profoundly, of course. . . but. . . but she belongs 
to a different world. Menzies and she are admirably suited.’ 

The path had widened, and they walked side by side now towards 
the terrace. The kindly lamplight of the drawing-room windows 
streamed across the smooth grass. Near one window the four 
tennis players sat engrossed in a game of Bridge. Their faces 
were attentive and unheedful of the alluring star-strewn night. 

Prunella caught Mr. Wyckham’s sleeve and spoke eagerly. 

“If mother marries Colonel Menzies I want to be independent. 
I'd like either to be a children’s nurse or a gardener. I’m not 
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quite sure which. Will you help me to get trained and to find a 
job. I mean, will you back me up with Mummy ?’ 

Mr. Wyckham turned and permitted himself to take her hand. 
He was a stout knight, but gallant and loyal. 

‘ Whenever and wherever I can help you I am always at your 
service. Please believe that.’ 

He was a little formal, but was not Prunella spiritually in a 
crinoline ? 


Again the sun was shining on Dinton Parva’s pleasant gardens. 
It was eleven o’clock on Monday morning, and the car had been 
ordered at half-past eleven to take Mrs. Crawford and her daughter 
to the station. 

Two men had pretended to read newspapers and smoke many 
cigarettes since breakfast time. Both of them were taut with the 
anxiety of waiting for a step on the stairs, a careless, cheerful 
voice. Within the next half hour each felt that life must be changed 
irrevocably. Fate had the dice box in her hand and the cast 
would be made before half-past eleven. 

Mr. Wyckham looked at his wrist-watch and went to seek out 
his gardener. Life was about to lose all meaning and beauty and 
hope. There was no uncertainty about that; merely at half- 
past eleven the event would be over. A black flag would fly from 
his house of life, and the true and inward Mr. Wyckham would 
be dead. He realised it gravely, but went out to give his orders 
to the gardener, as he intended to do every morning of the barren, 
frozen years that he foresaw stretching ahead of him. No one 
could help him. No one should know. He was, he confessed, 
an old fool, and his only hope was to avoid ridicule. He pulled his 
hat over his eyes and lighted his pipe, then he walked to the potting 
shed. 

There was a step on the stairs, and Mrs. Crawford, with a 
parasol in her hand, appeared in the hall. Reggie Madison stiffened 
to attention like a pointer. He watched her go down the steps 
and followed. 

Colonel Menzies, who had been emulating a setter in the cool 
green shade of the drawing-room, went out through the open door 
and sat down under the cedar. 

Mrs. Crawford, deliberately careless, but intensely conscious 
of the two who watched her, took her graceful way to the garden. 
The long herbaceous borders stretched on either side of a grassy 
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path that ended at a sun-dial. She did not turn her head till 
the younger man was by her side. 

‘Good morning, Reggie.’ 

‘Why weren’t you down for breakfast ?’ he asked with the 
roughness of a distraught passion. 

‘Because, dear Reggie, my own society was much pleasanter 
to me than that of the dining-room. Since Saturday you and 
Kenneth have made life so grim and gruff and electrical that I’ve 
felt as if I were looking down into Vesuvius, or waiting on the brink 
of an earthquake or the shores of a tidal wave. The strain of 
trying to be pleasant and normal gave mea bad headache last night. 
Why have you and Kenneth spoilt the tournament, where we all 
did so well, by this display of sulkiness? You're like two dogs 
walking round and round each other bristling and growling.’ 

Mrs. Crawford laughed, but her eyes were troubled. Her 
triumphant satisfaction in her own success was clouded by some 
fear of the young man’s vehemence. 

‘It rests with you to settle the matter,’ he said shortly. ‘I’m 
not a boy, I’m a man, and you've got to give me a man’s answer. 
You and I beat Menzies and his sister on Saturday. You and I 
could beat anyone. Is it a partnership ?’ 

‘Reggie dear, you should be saying this to Prunella or some 
other pretty girl.’ 

‘Don’t play with me. This isn’t a game of pat-ball.’ 

‘I know. But you’re ten years younger than I am. You'll 
thank me some day for forgetting that you were ever so silly as to 
propose to an old woman.’ 

~ ©Qld? Some women are never old—Helen and Cleopatra——’ 

‘Nonsense! Helen probably grew stout and bored her guests 
at tea time with tales of her social successes in Troy, and Cleopatra 
died rather than face a double chin. I shall be stout and double- 
chinned quite soon, Reggie.’ 

‘I don’t care. I want you, anyway.’ 

She turned and smiled at him. 

‘My dear, you’re generous—as only the young can be, because 
they never doubt their own fidelity. But a man’s eternal love 
lasts so few years—or even months. But thank you, Reggie, 
thank you and bless you. Say good-bye to me here and go.’ 

Mrs. Crawford was strolling alone between the glowing borders 
when Mr. Wyckham came upon her. She took his arm and made 
him walk beside her. 
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‘ Andy, we’re going in half an hour or less,’ she reminded him. 

‘ Constance, I’m thankful to be rid of you. No woman has ever 
so upset the peaceful quiet of my house. The atmosphere yester- 
day was like the half hour before a thunderstorm. What have 
I done that my quiet backwater should be so ruffled by storm ?’ 

He laughed ruefully. 

‘I couldn’t help it,’ she explained, ‘all our lives have come to 
an issue here. The kettle of life has begun to boil, Andy. You 
can bring peace if you like.’ 

‘How ?’ 

‘Once more I offer to marry you. I’m a wonderful bargain— 
vast reduction, and all the rest of it. Peace lies with you, why 
won’t you take me-? ’ 

‘Why?’ He took her hand from his arm. ‘ Because Menzies 
is sitting under the cedar, waiting his turn in this extraordinary 
game of proposals.’ 

‘I’m afraid.’ 

* Of what ?’ 

‘ Of him—of myself. I feel like a wretched little needle resist- 
ing a magnet. If I meet him I lose my freedom for ever.’ 

‘Go,’ said Mr. Wyckham, and he pushed her from him. 

They parted, to walk in opposite directions. Mr. Wyckham 
returned to the kitchen garden. He looked at his watch and 
murmured ‘ Fifteen minutes.’ 

To his surprise he found Prunella sitting on an upturned pot. 
She was nursing a stable kitten. 

‘I was waiting for you,’ she said, with ruthless candour. 

‘Why ?’ asked Mr. Wyckham. He was intensely perturbed, 
almost to the point of tears, and his urbanity had turned to grufiness. 

‘ Because the others are all so cross and I’m so lonely. What 
is Mummy doing ?’ 

‘She’s being proposed to by Colonel Menzies somewhere in 
the garden.’ 

Prunella rose and led him towards the little forest of artichokes. 

‘ Have you other two been refused ? ’ she asked with sympathy. 

‘ No—I haven’t been refused. I didn’t propose, Prunella.’ 

* Will Colonel Menzies be my stepfather ? ’ 

“Yes, my dear. I’m sure he'll be kind.’ 

‘Perhaps. But I’m going to be a gardener at once. You must 
help me with Mummy. I'll go to some College and then you must 
help me to find a job.’ 
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It was by the Siberian crab tree that Mr. Wyckham’s fortitude 
failed him and he spoke inadvisedly. 

‘ What cursed things age and stoutness are,’ he declared pas- 
sionately; ‘if I were twenty years younger, fifteen even, I’d ask 
you to take my garden and house, to do or be anything, if only 
you'd stay.’ 

Prunella’s grave brown eyes were turned upon his troubled 
blue ones. 

‘Do you mean you’d ask me to marry you ?’ 

‘My blessed child, I’d ask you every minute of-every day till 
you said Yes.’ 

‘Me! How funny. I thought everyone was in love with 
Mummy. Do you mean you like me a lot ?’ 

‘Like you a lot? Great Heavens! Oh! but I’m not saying 
it, I’m only saying what I would have said twenty years ago.’ 

‘ Please say it all the same,’ begged Prunella. 

‘Then I’d have told you that you’re what life has been leading 
to all these years. There was always something lovely that just 
eluded me. It was the other side of the hill, the other side of the 
river. The road that went out of sight led to it, the little golden 
green glades one hadn’t time to explore went there. It was the 
elusive thing in music, it was the queer aching hope one felt on 
moonlit nights. I thought I should never find it, know what 
it was that kept just out of my reach. It was you. But I’ve found 
you too late. I’m not a criminal fool, and I have a looking-glass, 
and a Family Bible where my birthday is recorded. So please say 
good-bye to me and go... go. . . as quick as you can.’ 

But Prunella stood still, her brown, trout-pool eyes had a light 
like sunlight in them. 

“Do you mean you won’t propose to me ?’ she asked. 

“Yes, I mean just that. But it’s the hardest thing I’ve ever 
done. And I’ll break somehow if you don’t go.’ 

‘Then,’ she answered triumphantly, ‘I shall propose to you. 
Dear Mr. Wyckham, will you please marry me ?’ 

Mr. Wyckham’s face seemed to suffer a spasm of pain. It set 
to a hard gravity. 

“No, I won’t. I’m not a selfish devil. In three months you'll 
thank me and your lucky stars I said No. In three years you'll 
forget my name.’ 

“In three months I shall write from my gardening College and 
ask you again,’ said Prunella firmly. 
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‘In a year——’ he began. 

‘In a year I shall have learnt a lot and be able to help you in 
this garden. But oh! I shall hate to miss the Autumn here and 
the Spring. Still, it'll only be one year . . . unless you change 
your mind, Mr. Wyckham, and don’t like me any more.’ 

A grunting motor stood at the steps as Prunella and Mr. 
Wyckham came round the house. Colonel Menzies and Mr. Craw- 
ford sat in the front seats. 

‘ Prunella, where have you been ?’ her mother called. 

‘I was talking business to Mr. Wyckham,’ said Prunella, ‘ but 
I’m quite ready except for my gloves, which I’ve lost.’ 

She climbed into the car and held out her hand to her host. 

‘Thank you for my lovely time,’ she said. 

The car changed its note and sped away down the avenue. 
Mr. Wyckhan, his hat held low, watched it. He had refused his 
hand to two women in the course of one morning. His gaze followed 
them until they were out of sight. In the hall he found a pair of 
white gloves. Very reverently he kissed them before he hid them 
in the pot-pourri jar in the drawing-room, 

‘Prunella . . . my dear,’ he whispered. 

W. M. Letts. 
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AN ALPINE SHOOT. 


Last autumn chance took me fishing to a village in the Salzburg 
province of Austria, where I heard of a neighbouring laird who had 
chamois shooting to let, which thing I had been searching for in 
vain for some time. I visited him, and in half an hour had taken 
his shoot for six weeks, being allowed four stags and six chamois 
for two guns, with a proviso that if my pal could not come I might 
have half the number for half the rent. We should come for the 
‘Hirsch-Brunft ’ (Rut) towards the end of September: house, 
linen, all necessary equipment, ponies, keepers, and huts all over 
the ground, were included. 

The laird, who bore one of the great names of Hungary, finished 
our business by asking me to a small chamois-drive next day ; he 
would lend me rifle, etc., but the rendezvous was for 6 a.M. This 
meant my starting at four, and mine host of the ‘ Post ’ hummed 
and ha’ed a bit before horses could be promised at such short 
notice. But he had the will to help ; in fact he called me at 2.30 
instead of 3.15. Still his old wife cooked me a first-rate breakfast 
in the warm old vaulted kitchen, and I was on parade to time. 
Mist low on the hills delayed the start for an hour ; then three 
miles’ slant up along wooded hill-sides brought us to an amphi- 
theatre crowned by frowning rocks, while around us were glades 
in the varied woods, with one forty-acre ‘ schlag ’ or clearing where 
the timber had been cut, a great haunt of the ‘ hochwild ’ (red deer) 
once the cattle had gone down from the hill pastures. In the cosy 
little ‘jagdhiitte’ on the edge of a glade we spent two hours waiting 
for the mist to clear. 

The company was interesting. The four guns were my host 
and a contemporary, and their two sons. The head keeper was a 
good-looking man of forty, with very good manners ; the five or 
six others were big men with good faces. Both gentry and keepers 
wore the national short jacket of blue-grey, short knickers with 
the knee bare, and stout grey hose? It was pleasant to observe 
the easy terms on which were ‘ Herrschaften ’ and ‘ jagers.’ The 

1 My pal could not come, but my wife spent two weeks and I four on the shoot. 


Total expenses, inclusive of food and tips, etc., but exclusive of journey, came to 
£52. 


* When the cold came, all abandoned shorts for ordinary knickers. For snow 
they added rough gaiters or cloth spats. When they learned that I was Scottish 
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head keeper was appealed to for a certain song in praise of chamois, 
and first gently hummed the lilting air, then softly sang half a 
dozen verses tunefully enough. 

I had never fired at a chamois, though I had seen and studied 
them on recent rambles ; consequently I was anxious to learn how 
to tell a buck from a doe. My queries chiefly elicited the extreme 
difficulty of doing so ; I was assured that even experts made mis- 
takes, and that at this season there was really no telling sex by 
colour, size, or length of coat. From chamois, talk passed to sport 
in other lands, from Scottish or Carpathian deer to East African 
lions or sable antelope which my host had shot. Economic changes 
caused by the war to land, agriculture, or sport, both in Austria 
and in Britain, interested us, and the laird inveighed bitterly 
against war profiteers. 

But—suddenly the mist lifted. The three beaters received 
their orders ; at half-past ten we followed, presently separating to 
our posts, and by the time that I had seen slow-winded old Graf S. 
established in a vast pile of rocks just at timber-level, the mists 
were nearly gone. I found myself top right-hand gun, 500 feet 
above S. and 300 yards below the hill-crest ; I could see a hundred 
or more yards below and in front. The left-hand gun was equally 
high on the opposite side of the corrie, of which I could see two 
miles, crowned by crags only passable in one or two places which 
would be flanked, while my guide flanked the equally impracticable 
cliffs this side. 

I had an hour to wait. Snugly ensconced, I could study the 
fine hills across the main valley, whose rocky corries, thrusting 
green laps down between their straggling pines, reminded me of 
Asiatic ibex-ground. The Alps are new to me, but prove quite 
familiar, so like are they to mountains I do know ; very easy and 
friendly they seem compared with the great ranges of Asia, into 
which Fortune has taken me. For here no background of in- 
accessible snows, no virgin hunting grounds: instead, alp-huts in 
every corrie, and club-huts, signposts, and marked paths, detract 
from the simplicity of nature. Yet compared with Scotland there 
seems less artificiality. Yes, it was a great joy to be again in the 
mountains with a rifle. I had last seen a wild goat early in 1914, 
in Anatolia, and in the interval war and ill-health had often warned 
me that I might never see another. . . . 
and wore the kilt, they were much interested, for an old baron of these parts had 


always worn the kilt on the hill, and even when going in to the market-town, and 
had even tried to make his jaigers wear it too ! 
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All of a sudden five chamois were on the brow below. Clustered 
together, the elders looked back and down, while two kids fed 
unconcernedly. Obvious does and kids: I merely used them to 
test the telescopic sight and the hair-trigger, both novelties to me. 
After. ten minutes they came past me slowly, and I moved enough 
to follow with the sights till they were gone. As I drew back into 
my eyrie I saw two heads on the skyline level with me. Five more 
beasts were lying in some rocks there! I judged these to be small 
also ; they sat on and on, though three more animals passed along. 
Their constant gaze downwards showed that there was more game 
to come ; even a shot across the glen did not move them. But at 
1.45 beasts appeared on the brow below, more and more following, 
until some twenty-five were grouped confusedly 150 yards away. 
Accurate study was difficult, for they constantly changed positions, 
but certainly the leading half were does and kids. They began to 
come on, slowly at first, but soon, breathed by the pause, they came 
faster, the leaders passing at forty yards, two actually at fifteen 
yards! I was now studying the tail of the herd, where, from I 
hardly know what indications, I felt that several were bucks ; they 
came along much more done than the females, mouths open, tongues 
out ; they were certainly bucks, but to spot a big one was another 
story. They were opposite, were passing ; I could see no big fellow, 
but took that which bulked largest and let him have it at fifty yards. 
He reared up and disappeared over a rock. The labour of his 
comrades became frantic as they panted up the break-neck hill ; 
but no wounded was with them. 

Two more chamois passed at the bottom of my ken, a shot 
echoed from far under, then men appeared. The drive was over. 
So cunningly was my rock shelter topped by rhodo branches that 
not one animal had seen me, though I had had game close by for 
over an hour. We found my first chamois lying dead, a very good 
one. He proved to be seven or eight years old. His horns measured 
9} inches. I found that the lodge contains none more than half 
an inch longer, though it has the best trophies that the shoot has 
yielded. The keeper dipped a sprig of fir in the blood and put it 
in my cap, a ceremony which takes the place of our ‘ blooding.’ 
One moderate buck had been killed, a big one missed; five men 
had produced some eighty chamois to the guns. Such was my 
first chamois—a fluke, but memorable, for in my hunting only 
my first serow parallels it—that was a bigger fluke. 
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Circumstances delayed my arrival for the ‘ Brunft’ until 
October 1, a full week late. The oberjager said that the rut had 
begun unusually early, and that its best was already over ; but 
the last two days had been cold, with snow down to 5000 feet, 
This would brisk up the roaring, and everything would be quite 
low down. The oberjager was urgent that I should take an evening 
walk, so we went out at 4 p.m., leaving my wife deep in confab 
with the keeper’s helpmeet who was to ‘ do ’ for us. 

One and a half miles up the glen—did I say that the ‘ Jagdhaus’ 
is situated at the last cultivation, just where the glen becomes 
truly alpine ?—is a gorge beyond which the big spruce and larch 
descend steeply to a reedy flat through which the stream spreads 
lakelike, while on one side grassy slopes, streaked by stone screes, 
fall 2000 feet from the upper precipices. Here we halted in the 
shelter of some alders, to watch for deer coming out to feed. 
Besides the swamp we commanded a good extent of woodland 
edge and of open glade. The gale was arctic ; I piled on full war- 
winter clothing, and had hardly taken my seat when deer came 
out of the tall wood that straggled up the rocky hill-side some 
200 yards away. 

‘Ein guter Hirsch—schiessen ! ’ came in fierce whisper from 8. 
But the light was so bad that even after prolonged look with 
powerful glasses I could not make out his points clearly ; the light- 
coloured stag did not bulk greatly bigger than his few hinds—all 
very dim this gloomiest of evenings. But the keeper, more and 
more excited, urged me to shoot. ‘Sehr guter Hirsch "—one of 
the best on the ground. I could not have seen to shoot over open 
sights, but the telescopic sight (universally used here) showed him 
perfectly, and the fierce urgency of the man who knew decided me. 
The deer fell in a heap, stone-dead. An old grey-faced animal, 
no bigger than our Western deer, he may have been seventeen 
stone, but his horns were a span longer than my best Scottish head. 
Only an hour since we left the lodge ; perhaps a more wonderful 
fluke than that of a month ago! On comparing him with the 
heads in the lodge, it proved that none was longer, that several 
were considerably thicker, and that some had finer brows ; while 
several run to 15 and 16 points.1 There is large divergence of 
type among the heads in the lodge, some of which would pass for 
Scottish, while others are wide and straight ; as a rule they run to 


1 Measurements: Points, 8; length, right, 39 inches; left, 38} inches; widest 
span, 344 inches; brows, length, 144 inches, 
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more points on top. Analysis showed a royal or better to be as 
one to 15, but a length of 39 inches as one to 35. The heaviest 
weights work out at about 22 stone, with heart and liver ; one of 
the best heads ever got here was on a 15-stone beast. These deer 
never go below 4000 feet, and pass their lives between that height 
and 6000 feet. They may have snow any month in the year. 
From the first deep snowfall, say the end of November, hay is 
put down for them, but no other assistance is given. 

The habits of these Alpine stags, as I learned them during the 
next month, differ markedly from those of their Scottish relatives. 
The only writings on Alpine big game known to the writer are those 
of the late W. Baillie-Grohman, but anyone who has hunted the 
Kashmir stag or the wapiti would find himself at once au fait with 
the methods of the Alpine deerstalker. Forced to keep the woods 
by the presence the whole summer long of innumerable flocks and 
shepherds on the pastures just above timber-line, the deer only 
come out in the early dawn or late dusk, into quiet glades or 
“schlags ’ where, after the cut, grass comes for a few years before 
the trees reappear. True, once the flocks leave the ‘ alps,’ the deer 
soon become bolder, but the flocks barely go down before the rut. 

Thus in the main the deer are in the woods, and the only sure 
way of finding big stags is to follow their roar. In the East I have 
had deer called to me on a flute cut from a dried mullein, reed, or 
other tall herb. Here they did not call the deer, though they do 
80 in some parts of Austria. Shooting to the roar involves killing 
the hart when his meat is least valuable, but though keepers refuse 
the flesh of a ‘ Brunft-Hirsch,’ yet the peasants and village work- 
men buy it to salt against the winter. In short lets like mine the 
custom is that the meat belongs to the proprietor, so I was not 
concerned for it. And the cult of the antler has been carried far 
further on the Continent than in Britain, so the venison is less 
considered : while the real decisive factor compelling the stag’s 
pursuit during the rut is that his chase at any other time is fluky 
to a degree. 

October 2.—Gale all night. Did not go out in morning, but the 
day improved. After lunch, climbed up through steep wet woods 
to a large irregular schlag, partly beginning to grow up in young 
spruce, while part still showed the grey branch-piles and white 
stumps of its former crop. Grim looked the forest this raw evening, 


1 Except by driving, for which these Alpine woods are not always suitable, 
nor the ground nor stock large enough. 
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but we had hardly watched five minutes when down the wind 
came the voice of a stag. Across the schlag, well into the wood; 
we slipped over the open and up the opposite side, beginning to 
take precautions while the calls still seemed muffled and distant. 
Soon they were nearer; a succession of short hoarse grunts and 
bellows. We peered into the tall grey stems intently. ‘A big 
voice,’ said §., though to me it did not seem louder than a Scottish 
one. At last we saw hinds coming forward, then their lord showed, 
150 yards back in the trees, but it was long ere his horns could be 
made out ; long brows, yes, and three good ones on top. ‘ Zwilf- 
ender,’ 8. whispered. ‘ Twelve-pointer.’4 But I was in no hurry. 
If I took this head my deer-stalking was done. But I had come 
for the stalking. I wished to learn the Alpine deer and his ways ; 
and I only wanted a first-rate head. Though good, this was not 
quite ‘ Kapitaler.’ I looked in doubt ; the hart remained in the 
gloom, and one could not judge. At last his two hinds fed into 
the open, and their lord dashed out and chased them in, giving 
me full view and fine chances. His horns looked less distinguished ; 
I refused to fire. 

It was difficult for my halting German to explain my quixotism, 
but 8. seemed to understand ; at all events, he was comforting. 
There were better heads about, notably another royal. The Brunft 
had some life in it still, and even afterwards there was the chance 
of finding a big stag out at dawn or dusk now that the Alps were 
deserted for the winter. 

At dawn next morning we were sheltering from rain under a 
spruce at the swamp beyond where the eight-pointer fell. A young 
staggie pranced across the flat, waltzed up to an alder, threshed 
his horns down at it, capered off, and we heard him repeat the 
performance round the corner. Day came, the swamp was empty, 
we moved on; and in ten minutes, guided by his calls, got close 
to a fair eight-pointer, which I had no hesitation in refusing. But 
his two hinds fed close to us, moving daintily on the rough slope 
of a schlag, all fallen timber, stumps, dead branches. The hart 
followed and stood like a statue for several minutes within fifty 
yards. Not for half an hour did they move off, and after them 
came delicately a nervous young thing, who would have loved 
to get a hind but dared not try. I questioned S. as to the small 


1 The Teuton custom in counting points is peculiar. They take the antler 
with most points and reckon the head as twice that number. Thus one with 7 and 
4 points is called a 14-pointer, though ‘ ungerader,’ or uneven. 
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number of hinds with these harts, and was told that it was unusual 
to find more than four or five ; that eight or ten was as many as 
he had often seen with one stag. Evidently these hills do not 
carry a heavy stock. 

The weather improved ; we moved up to a hut—wife, self, 
two keepers. Two days’ grub and change of clothing was all our 
load, for the huts are fully equipped. My wife had had no camp 
life, and this proved an admirable introduction. The keeper of 
the beat did the honours: lit the fire, peeled the taties; he and the 
missis soon as thick as thieves over the cooking. Before bedtime 
we stood awhile in the silent glade, listening to the quiet night. 
The moon rose over the jagged eastern hills, lit the overtoppling 
crags above us, but no hart roared. 

October 4.—Off at 4.45. Keeper guided with a lamp, and we 
walked an hour through the mystery of giant spruce forest into 
which the low moon shed little light. Arrived near our point, 
must wait till the blank blackness gave way to grey form. Then 
climbed to a very steep opening in the giant trees, either side of 
which was favourite feeding ground. I saw later that the grassy 
ledges of the broken face were but so many deer paths. I was here 
introduced to a novelty, the ‘ Hochstand,’ a seat generally con- 
trived in a high tree, what Hindustan would call a ‘ machan.’ 
This dodge lessens the chance of game winding one while one 
watches, but I disliked it, and only used it in the dark, preferring 
to ‘ prowl’ as soon as it was light, or to sit on some high point 
commanding the forest edge. 

To-day only a baby hart was seen, who roared in a thin voice 
at times. At last one called down in the forest, and I pursued ; 
but his call was intermittent. Then there broke out above a 
sudden voice of power, loud and angry ; a master had found the 
baby in ladies’ company, and was putting him out. Back we went 
to the Hochstand, keeper loath to go farther, so bad was the ground. 
But the sounds came no nearer ; I insisted on following. The hill 
proved very rough and thick, it was deadly still, we had to use 
extreme caution. Then the row stopped; we were helpless, and 
sooner than disturb the deer I turned back. As a rule there is 
none or but intermittent calling during the day, so we could do 
ho more till evening. 

We sketched, disturbed twice by roars, and at 3 P.M. by a deer 
Who called regularly and soon came close. He was answered by 
a stag high on the hill, and as I began to pursue No. 1 a third chimed 
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in from across the corrie. No. 1 proved small; but during tea 
Nos. 4 and 5 tuned up. Actually five stags were roaring at one 
time within less than a square mile of ground of which the hut 
was the centre. The men declared it to be very unusual to hear 
so many before nightfall. Yet in the evening I saw hinds cnly, 
though my wife was shown a fair eight-pointer. We looked forward 
to a concert after dark, but instead the roaring stopped suddenly, 
and there were but a few whimpers all night. 

One and a-half hour’s walk brought me long before dawn next 
morning to a steep grass slope above timber-line, commanding a 
broad corrie of forest, but we saw nothing worth attention and no 
deer roared. The upper corrie, however, was famous for chamois, 
and our first spy showed two lots ; but the wind set in wrong, and 
we must reverse our course and try the other end of the hill. Soon 
we were at 7000 feet and into snow. While I watched some does 
and kids which blocked our advance—realising their sturdy build, 
short neck, and small head—three new beasts came over a skyline 
higher up ; one was a fine buck. We had but to climb 200 yards, 
but it was extremely steep and the new snow was nasty. Finally 
had the buck lying down facing us, a long shot. Still, I prepared 
to shoot ; but 8. hunted for a better place ; was seen. I had to 
fire hastily and missed. The slippery new snow was too tricky 
for me ; we went no higher and saw only females. No deer in the 
evening, though my wife met a young stag face to face while 
sketching. 

I hunted deer four days more, but saw no good head. Calling 
had quite ceased. My wife came up to chamois ground once, but 
mist spoilt the day, though she watched some twenty does and kids 
for a long time. Then she went home, and I got down to the 
chamois in earnest. Deer were done, though the men always 
hoped to come across a master somehow. 

Weather was stormy, more snow fell, and when we reached 
timber-line at sunrise the first day, we found six inches of it, and 
such a wind! It snowed hard for an hour, making observation 
difficult, but the cold had driven the game down, and the successive 
steep gullies dropping from the upper crags were full of ‘ gams.’? 
Each gully must be carefully prospected, for they could not be 
wholly seen from any one spot, and we were always finding new 
beasts as we reconnoitred farther. B., the keeper of the beat, a 


1* Gams’ means both a buck and chamois generally. ‘ Kitz gais’ is the term 
for females with kids, 
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long, fair fellow, very quiet and very keen, eternally nursed his 
long pipe as he prowled about the edges and peered into the depths. 
After refusing two or three doubtful heads, we found a better in 
the third gorge. The stalk and shot were easy and the buck fell. 
He was inaccessible from the firing-point, but the men said that 
the next two ravines were sure finds, and as it was still early we 
went on. Fresh spoor of a buck in the snow; B. let his eyes rove 
through the stunted trees and dark rocks, spotted him 75 yards 
off—a grey patch under a golden autumn larch, but his horns were 
hidden. We made out that he was looking our way ; nevertheless, 
B. manceuvred till he saw the horns, beckoned me gently, and 
showed him deprecatingly as no better than we had already shot, 
so I shook my head. But it was good work. 

The next ravine took a full hour ; scouting, watching the troop 
of nine, the several pairs, the three or four single beasts that we 
gradually found. The only two bucks were small. Ah-ha! a 
better walked out ofthe timber. At first B. beamed, then hummed, 
then ha’ed. Consulted L., ditto me. As good as this morning’s, 
butnot bigger. Icould not bring myself to take it. Unencumbered 
though I was, I found it quite a difficult scramble down the broken 
snowy spur of primeval wood whose wrack of ages among the rocks 
hindered more than it helped ; yet B. carried the buck without 
ado, slung on his back by straps like those of a rucksack ; it was 
a fair four-year buck with horns of eight inches. Saw 50 ‘ stiick’ 
to-day. 

I continued shooting for ten days more, but though much game 
was seen, fortune had not yet forgiven my refusal of her twelve- 
pointer, and no outstanding bucks came our way. Snow, mist, 
and bitter winds spoilt several days. I learned the trying side of 
Alpine sport in autumn: clothes all rime, moustache all icicle, 
hands and feet like stones. But one or two glorious days made 
up for the bad ones, such days as the winter-sport-walla knows, 
but which come with special glory among the autumn storms. 

And whatever the weather, no day, hardly any hour, but had 
its interest. Though herd after herd proved worthless, though 
buck after buck proved below my standard, still each lot might 
possess the head of heads until shown not to ; even when no game 
was in sight the big buck might be round the next corner, might 
be seen the next minute. The interest in hill shooting never 
ceases till one is off the hill entirely ; even lunch-time provided 
incidents, as when a buck and doe which we had been sites 

VOL. LVI.—NO. 333, N.S. 
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some time in doubt as to the horn, came and lay down forty yards 
from us ; or again when nineteen chamois came galloping in, black 
silhouettes against a snowy corrie, paused a quarter of an hour to 
let us inspect them thoroughly, then trooped away down the glen, 
‘ changing station.’ 

Thus when my last day came I had killed only one beast more, 
and that a wrong ’un. In a hurried chance at a moving herd after 
a run in foot-deep snow, I mistook S.’s description and shot a doe. 
I have read my host’s game book and find similar instances by 
no means rare, while misses are quite frequent ; still, it was an 
unfortunate incident. 

October 23 was my last day. Before dawn I was waiting for 
deer at an alp where we had seen much spoor lately. Mist had 
spoilt two previous efforts ; it rolled up now and spoilt this. Sun- 
rise brought no clearance, so we made a burglarious entry into an 
alp-hut deserted for the winter. A rude and draughty habitation, 
as are all that I have entered. The kye inhabit one end, the dairy 
has a section, the ‘ alp-girl ’ has a small room with a bunk. Some- 
times there is a stove; if not, fire is made on a platform in the general 
room, where a few rude utensils hang on the wall, with a horizontal 
churn turned by a handle, pails, an old axe ; on the smoke-blackened 
rafters stacks of next year’s firewood dry. There is always a 
Madonna and pictures of Saints; I have seen the girl’s room lined 
with picture postcards. We made free with the fuel, put a head 
out every ten minutes in the faint hope that the mist might be 
rising, and at last a brown and white hill-face loomed out of purple 
vapour that melted as one looked. Lo! the sun shone on all the 
mountains from a clear sky, while all below was woolly mist that 
curled and swelled upwards and dissolved about us in the windless 
air. Off we went; in twenty minutes spotted a great herd of 
chamois on a snowy hill-side half a mile away—45, 46, 48 head— 
too far to tell bucks, but surely among so many? We could not 
get nearer than 400 yards. How if L. went round and moved 
them? The only snow-free ground is our side. Right. L. went 
off ; we waited till a film of mist drifted past to veil us, ensconced 
ourselves in some rocks and waited an hour. A moderate buck 
appeared 300 yards off, but was spared ; just as we saw the first 
chamois rise to stare or sniff, down came the mist, and we saw 
nothing for an hour. .. . 

It thinned at 1 p.m. ; we still had first-rate ground before us. 
Climbed 1200 feet ; 500 feet below the crest found ‘ gams ’ ahead 
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which blocked us half an hour ; at last reached the summit, made 
our way along the worst ground I had had to tackle, to the end 
of the hill, which fell in one narrow slope 2500 feet to the timber, 
2000 more to the river. Game was all about all the time, but we 
found: nothing worth a shot; out of eighty chamois seen to-day 
§. could not suggest that one was big. 

By 4 p.m. we were finished with chamois-ground, but sat on 
a knob 500 feet above the trees, commanding that mile of grass 
alp and irregular forest edge where we had watched in vain this 
morning. I knew that ‘ He who will not when he may, when he 
will he shall have nay,’ but Fortune relents in time to her persistent 
wooer—and she did to-night! For first we saw five hinds who came 
out to feed an hour before dark right below us. Thirty minutes 
later and half a mile along a stag walked out of the forest and 
began to feed 200 yards above the wood. The glass showed him 
to be shootable ; I had seen chamois on the same ground last week. 
Still a few minutes and another quarter mile on suddenly ten 
deer came quickly into the open and spread out to feed ; while 
studying them my glass lit on five more animals. And surely 
that’s a better hart? ‘I well believe it is,’ says S. critically, then 
in great excitement : ‘ It’s a zwolf-ender ! ’ 

It was. There was twenty minutes’ light; a mile to go. I 
cannot run. There are those five deer right below. S. was for 
waiting the morrow, but I quoted ‘ He who will not,’ and he came 
round. I did run. The five deer went off safely, and we could 
descend under cover from the others. Diving into the wood, we 
kept within its edge till without hesitation S. brought me to a 
knoll outside the trees, whence I saw the deer 200 yards away. 
A young stag was hovering in the offing, the master galloped at 
him, nose up, horns back, as if in full ‘ Brunft-zeit.’ The youngster 
bolted, the master turned back, grunting, and when he rejoined 
the ladies, passed through and was covered by them. I was all 
ready, the telescopic sight showed him perfectly, I counted him 
already mine. At last he moved clear, and I fired. He flinched, 
his hinds bunched together in front of him and galloped towards 
me, covering him till he was within 50 yards. Now the telescopic 
sight, without which I could not have fired the first shot, hampered 
mebadly. I failed to get the rifle off when I thought to pull trigger, 
and when I did I missed! Bad business, very bad business. Such 
4 head it looked as he came towards me; very thick horns, very long 
points—very bad business. Well, it was dark, impossible to search 
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far, it snowed in the night; our long search next day was 
fruitless. . . . 

So ended my first Alpine shoot. It was extremely interesting. 
I learned much from the methods of the jagers, even how not to 
doit. They think highly of moving game when it cannot be easily 
approached, and they often recommended it. I have never liked 
the practice, but allowed it two or three times when it always 
failed. As stalkers I did not think specially highly of the three 
men I had. Being in indifferent health, I had to save myself all 
I could, and being also ignorant of the ground and the quarry, 
gave the stalkers a fairly free hand. Silent men—I seldom heard 
them sing or whistle about camp, though their race is so musical— 
they are keen-sighted, and good with the glass, but somewhat 
hasty. Game being plentiful, and many of their ‘ Herren’ 
apparently not very good goers nor very particular what they shot, 
they were apt to say beasts were inaccessible and to move then, 
when I fancy a wait or a round might have given a chance. I 
thought them rash at times: game got us several times which should 
not have, and 8. hurried at the end more than once.! On the 
other hand, they never made out that a buck was big when he was 
not, nor did they mind when I refused a beast, though by regulation 
they get a tip for each chamois killed under their auspices. As 
companions they were very nice fellows indeed. 

Oberjager S., highly intelligent and well educated, had been 
under-officer in an Alpine rifle regiment. Prisoner from the 
surrender of Premysl, he had spent four years in Russian Turkestan, 
at Bokhara and Samarkand among other places. He was loath 
to talk of his prison experiences ; said the Russians were good folk 
but ignorant ; liked the Sarts and would talk about them to me, 
who had some personal knowledge of them also. He had seen the 
mountains in the distance, and had seen horns of ibex and poli 
in the bazaar. In our talks an occasional phrase or expression of 
face showed that he had suffered deeply in the prison camps, but 
the Russian Revolution had more or less freed him the last two 
years. Many from this valley had been prisoners; few had 
returned; of four keepers from this shoot, only himself and R. 
The latter was in Siberia, where, being quick-witted, he had been 
orderly in a typhus hospital, had learned Russian, and had been 
well enough fed to resist the fever when at length he fell a victim. 

1 Baillie-Grohman dwells st ongly on the excitability of the Alpine stalker at 
the final moment. 
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His bustling wife ‘ didy for,us at the lodge, and talked freely to my 
wife ; she had had no word of her man from the siege in 1915 till 
he turned up without warning in 1919. 

These people bear no ill will, unless to the Italians who have 
annexed so many thousands of their race in South Tirol. They 
understood that all countries had suffered, but believe that Austria 
has been dealt with most hardly of all, reduced as she is to a frag- 
ment able to supply itself with no necessary of life except firewood. 
We quoted the devastation of France and Serbia, and British 
unemployment ; they countered with the fact that a month’s pay 
would not buy a pair of boots. 

I found 8. very ready to tell me about the working of the shoot. 
The lodge is an ancient farmhouse, barer and rougher than would 
be a similar place in Scotland, but boasting a pleasant living-room 
adorned with trophies of red deer, roe, and chamois. The very 
rugged hills immediately above it are full of chamois, which are 
constantly spied from it. The arable and pasture land around the 
lodge (which the laird farms himself with S. as bailiff), with a lump 
of the neighbouring woodlands, form the nucleus of the shoot, 
which is built up about it from the rights belonging to two parishes 
and to a dozen small farmers, cemented by the more extensive 
State rights over the forests, alps, and the rocky upmost zones of 
two valleys and their ramifications. The Indian sportsman would 
say that the shoot consisted of two adjacent ‘nalas.’ The State 
having the largest rights, it is a general custom for the State Forest 
Officer to run shoots, paying their shares to the communes, their 
wages to the keepers, fixing the compensation to farmers for 
damage by game, managing the upkeep of huts, the maintenance 
of paths, etc. In the present case S. did the ground belonging to 
the ‘Jagd-Herr’ and the Forest Officer ran the rest. S. had two 
men and a woman or two, with three or four good hill ponies, and 
he employed some extra labour in the summer and for wood- 
cutting. His corn was but two or three acres. Keepers have a 
daily allowance of milk, a suit of clothes, boots, a house, some- 
times a croft, and money, which in 1922 never kept pace with the 
ising prices. In certain districts owners and keepers lately came 
to an agreement by which wages are paid according to the Swiss 
exchange; £1 per mensem would be considered good pay at any 
time. As a final privilege, very highly prized, senior keepers are 
allowed a buck chamois every year, and juniors perhaps one every 
second year ; these are mostly taken towards the end of the season 
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from the outlying beats, but the bucks then have the ‘gamsbart’! 
at its longest, and this may be worth several pounds. Sometimes 
the shooting of his buck may be sold by the keeper, which is worth 
still more. 

Of the seven keepers on this shoot only one was at all dull, 
though a good fellow; but I think that only S. would compare 
successfully in education and intelligence with the well-read High- 
land stalker whom one occasionally meets. §. was a bachelor, but 
his quarters were scrupulously clean and tidy, with walls decorated 
with his trophies of the chase and with many photos and snapshots. 

Not without surprise, I came to the conclusion that a day after 
chamois in a well-stocked shoot like this is less arduous than 
stalking in the five or six Scottish forests in which I have killed 
my forty or fifty reddeer. Sleeping up in the huts you begin much 
nearer the game than at home. In the Alps you probably have 
a climb of 2000 to 4000 feet to begin with, but cattle-paths serve 
at least half-way, and this once done, ups and downs usually seem 
less. Though the ground is far steeper, it is very sound, dry and 
good going, and if ‘ bad ground’ exists in plenty it is not often 
necessary to gointoit. Beasts are perhaps more often unapproach- 
able owing to ground ; wide rounds are less often possible, so either 
a stalk is pretty quickly accomplished or it is not attempted. If 
the day starts three hours earlier it also ends earlier, and much 
nearer home. Where I have done most home stalking a return 
at 9 or 10 p.m. is common, but I was always off chamois-ground by 
dark—it would be unpleasant to be benighted on most chamois- 
ground, but all keepers carry small lamps.? 

Apparently it was rare before the war for shoots to be let for 
short terms, as with us, and even now the State will not let for 
less than five years. But for that term there are at this moment 
excellent shoots to be had for from £200 to £400 per annum total 
expenses, with little trouble in management, no severe poaching, 
and no personal unpleasantness to be feared for anyone of good 
manners and good will. 

A. D. GrEENHILL-GARDYNE. 

1 The ‘gamsbart,’ or so-called beard of the buck chamois, is really composed 
of the long hairs along the backbone; these are very carefully plucked, bound 
into a bunch, and are worn in the hats of the natives, though the biggest are 
invariably to be seen in those of tourists. The keeper also gets a percentage 02 
the fur he traps; foxes and martens are the chief fur animals. 

* The above refers to the central ranges of the Eastern Alps; the northern 
limestone Alps are more difficult going, but hold the biggest heads. 
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‘R. L. S. AND HIS SINE QUA NON.’ 


A Tuirp FLASHLIGHT FROM SKERRYVORE. 


Next to be told is the pupil’s promotion to the higher form, under 
the rule of R. L.S. Many of his criticisms (probably much softened 
down) had already reached me through the lips of the Sine qua 
non. From time to time she had told me, with evident pleasure, 
that he was getting interested in my work with her, and that 
probably before long I should be all the better for his more drastic 
criticism. Being utterly happy with her, I was in no hurry for 
a ‘ remove.’ 

It came at last, suddenly. 

They had both been away ; first to Edinburgh, to his father’s 
death-bed, and then to the British Museum, where a course of 
lectures to young writers was to have been given. For this R. L. S. 
had for some time been preparing with enthusiasm. But, alas! 
for those who were to have sat at his feet, a severe haemorrhage 
sent him flying back to his own home, even frailer and more suffer- 
ing than when he had ventured forth. Being a hopeless dunder- 
head about dates, and having only the sketchiest notes to con- 
sult, I can but say vaguely that it was probably early in June 1887 
that they came home together for the last time. 

Though I went round the same evening to see if there were 
any little errands to be done, several days must have passed before 
my next meeting with R. L. 8. 

As the Sine qua non was, of course, up to her eyes in work, 
and torn with cruel anxiety about him, there was no thought 
in my mind of future lessons, ‘so called,’ as I might well have 
said, with the Mock Turtle, ‘ because they lessen from day to day.’ 
But it was happiness enough for me to be allowed to do a few odd 
chores at the foot of Olympus; and gradually, I found myself 
in the proud position of being counted upon as a poster of letters 
needing registration, a sender of telegrams to people whose mere 
names were thrilling, a hunter of lodgings for friends who (during 
that time of anxiety) could not be welcomed to Skerryvore. 

One morning, much earlier than she was usually astir, Mrs. 
Stevenson came to our house in search of me. 

‘I want you to come home with me,’ she said. ‘ Louis is 
asking for you. Can you come ? ’ 

Of course I could, and did. 
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On the way to Skerryvore she explained to me what this 
summons portended. 

‘ This,’ she said, ‘ is the last day on which you can be altogether 
mine. In future Louis is going to teach you himself. I am still 
half afraid about it on your account. But if ever you feel fright- 
ened you must come to me. Remember that I shall always be 
somewhere close by, generally in the very next room. I have 
realised for some time that this was coming, but I wish he could 
have waited for you a little longer. 

‘Last night he was very ill indeed with a high temperature. 
Suddenly he sat up, and called out for you. I thought he was 
dreaming ; but he repeated again and again: “I want her tocome. 
I think she will understand. Please send round for her at once.” 

“When at last I made him understand that it was the middle 
of the night, he consented to try to sleep again. But this mom- 
ing as soon as I was up, he returned to the subject, begging me 
to lose no time in sending for you. He is so full of all the matter 
for those lectures that he must vent it upon somebody. Knowing 
how keen you are to learn, he thinks you will just suit his purpose. 
Of course I had to ask the doctor. He said it was useless to thwart 
him, and that if he must talk to somebody, you would be just the 
right person to keep him quietly amused.’ 

(By a wonderful stroke of luck, I had just earned this testi- 
monial by looking after a batch of his little patients, near neigh- 
bours of ours who, in specially trying circumstances, were all 
down with whooping cough.) 

‘Do try,’ she said earnestly, ‘to keep him as calm as possible. 
Any kind of excitement is most dangerous ; I am afraid for him, 
and still, just a little bit, for you. But in this matter’ he must 
go his own way.’ 

When we reached Skerryvore we found him, to her surprise 
and (well-disguised) dismay, downstairs in the Blue Room. 

Though it must have been about midsummer, the fire was 
blazing up cheerfully. He was sitting close in front of it, wrapped 
in a soft Kashmir shawl of a deep red colour. One book was open 
on his knees, and a pile of others waited their turn on the floor. 

His friendly greeting was of the briefest. With characteristic 
eagerness he plunged at once into the heart of the matter. His 
opening words are hopelessly forgotten ; but, in a very few moments 
he had made it clear to me that women, as a rule, were impossible 
creatures for his purpose, because their mental attitude was apt 
to be the same as Pilate’s: ‘ What I have written I have written’; 
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‘a suggestion of amendment,’ he said, ‘ is regarded by most of them 
as sacrilege.’ 

‘I believe,’ he went on, ‘ that this way of thinking is practically 
incurable.’ 

Then he began, abruptly, to catechise me. 

‘If I told you s thing was badly written, what would you say ? ’ 

‘ What is wrong with it ?’ 

‘Good. And if I told you ?’ 

‘I would tackle it afresh.’ 

‘ How often ?’ 

‘ Till you said it was right.’ 

These answers, happily for me, won the day. 

‘Oh yes,’ he said, in a tone of relief: ‘ You'll do to begin 
upon. Now, please, let us get to work.’ 

His method, about which many questions have been put to 
me, was this : 

He told me a brief anecdote, usually historical. While he 
spoke I was not allowed to take notes; all I had to do was to 
listen with close attention to every word. Whatever I could recall 
was to be written out afterwards, at home, as nearly as possible 
in his own words. Then, having previously studied the methods 
of three or four authors whose names were given to me, my next 
duty was to relate the original story, imitating, as closely as pos- 
sible, the style of each. As parody had been a favourite sport 
in our family, this was not, as a rule, very difficult. 

Everything had to be done with meticulous care. Big margins, 
in which his soul delighted, were always to be left for his remarks 
(very few of these, alas ! were after all written down) and the lesson 
was then to be taken back to him for correction. 

Of these exercises, only a meagre remnant have survived ; 
but, now and then, I still light upon one which awakes poignant 
memories. 

My most disastrous failure in this trick of imitation was with 
Macaulay. 

R. L. S., whose expression while he was inspecting her work 
the anxious pupil watched as if life itself hung upon it, had the 
paper in his hand. He scanned it rapidly, drumming the while 
with his fingers—an ominous sign. Then, lifting his eyes he lcoked 
at me with an expression that was not, happily, familiar. 

‘I deny that variation utterly,’ he said sternly, crossing it 
out indignantly, as hespoke. ‘ It has not the slightest resemblance 
to Macaulay. How could you possibly imagine that it had ? ’ 
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Then, as my heart, usually buoyant, sank heavily towards my 
boots, almost in the same breath he went on joyously: ‘ And so 
much the better! I don’t in the least want you to write like 
Macaulay. For a thing like this, his style would be utterly out 
of place.’ 

The sudden bound from righteous indignation to irresponsible 
gaiety electrified the pupil, who, for the moment, hardly knew 
whether she was on her head or her heels. The Macaulay episode, 
so far as she could judge, had been hurled to oblivion ; but what 
in the world would happen next ? 

Once more she began to watch her master’s face, as a dog 
might have done to discern when, if ever, she was to be restored 
to favour. 

Every shade of anger was gone! He was reading away eagerly 
with evident amusement. 

‘ Something,’ said the canine instinct, ‘has pleased him!’ It 
was a variation in the style of Hume which scored. This, as it 
had the rare luck to win his unqualified approval, blotted out 
the crime of the Macaulay fiasco. To that, being merciful, he never 
again referred. 

From that day, having catechised me closely on my literary 
creed, and satisfied himself that my instinct was, as the Sine qua 
non had reported, sound, he made a sudden change in the method 
of his teaching. ‘The sedulous ape’ was no longer to be my 
model. I was to begin forthwith to work out a style of my own. 
This decree pitched me, head first, into the Slough of Despond. 
Never shall I forget my first experience in writing an unfettered 
description for him ! 

‘Now then,’ he began cheerfully. ‘Think about the place 
you love best: a house, a garden, anything you choose. See it 
first in your own mind: then, when you get home write a short 
desciiption of it.’ He was always absolutely strict in limiting 
each exercise to a certain number of words. ‘That description, 
remember, must make the place as clear to me as it is to you. 
When you can do that—but not a moment before—I shall be 
satisfied.’ Terror seized me. 

‘But I never can write descriptions; I never even attempt 
it.’ This vexed his righteous soul. 

‘Well,’ he replied hotly. ‘What am I here for? Are you 
spending all this time and energy just to learn what you know 
already ? It is my work to teach you to write, and, what is more, 
I’m going to doit. Bring me that description to-morrow, please.’ 
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Against a decision given in that tone it clearly was hopeless 
to appeal. 

A sleepless night followed. 

That garden by the Mole was as clear to me as possible: every 
tree and flower stood out. But each attempt to describe it in 
words ended in a passion of despair. At last, long after sunrise, 
the thing was done, more or less to my own satisfaction. Frankly, 
in my blindness, I pictured it as a modest success. Before you 
behold the sequel, take notice, of your charity, that the place was 
the home of my childhood, and that the longing of my heart was 
to make its unique charm clear to my master. 

Woe, utter, hopeless woe fell upon me before I was many hours 
older ! 

R. L. 8. welcomed me as usual in the Blue Room ; but, for the 
first time since my adoption as his pupil, we were not alone for 
the lesson. The Sine qua non, to all appearances sound asleep, 
was lying on the divan. With a red silk pillow as her background, 
she looked so superbly beautiful that, for a moment, my attention 
wandered. 

Suddenly there was a low (but crescendo) rumble of thunder : 
‘Oh, but this work is disgracefully bad! It could hardly be 
worse. What induced you to bring me stuff like this?’ My 
answer was rather wildly given. 

‘You told me to describe some place, and when I said I 
couldn’t do it, you just repeated that I must. I knew I couldn’t do it.’ 

‘Well, as yet you most certainly can’t,’ came the withering 
reply. ‘I never in my life read a worse description, and I hope 
I may never read another half so bad ! ’ 

What answer could I make? There was nothing to be said. 
Weep I would not. Before the lessons began I had told him in 
all good faith that I could bear any amount of criticism without 
flinching. And here I was in te——. No! ten thousand times 
No! Whatever happened not one tear should overflow. If it 
did, he would just write me down as another of those ‘ Pilates,’ 
and disinherit me on the spot. So I choked pretty badly instead 
and strove (in vain) to make an airy apology without a tremor. 

But the words died on my tongue. 

The Sine qua non, like a couching lioness bereaved of her whelps, 
sprang to the rescue. All in a moment she reared her glorious 
head, and from the divan at the far end of the room rang out this 
scorching denunciation: ‘ Louis! You are a brute! I told you 
it would kill the child—and it will.’ 
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‘No, it won’t,’ gasped the (somewhat elderly) child. ‘I want 
him to say just whatever he thinks. I don’t mind a bit. I will 
learn to write. I’m going to do it or die.’ 

‘ Of course you are!’ he cried triumphantly. 

In a moment, all his anger gone, he was on his knees beside 
me on the hearth-rug, my trembling hand firmly clasped in his own. 

‘ Of course you are!’ 

Then in a tone which, even in memory, still sends a glow to my 
heart, he went on eagerly : 

‘ And I’m going to teach you. 

‘Fanny is right. I really ama brute. But I did not mean 
to be so cruel. Oh, but the work is bad, you know—very bad, 
and you must never, never write like that again. It really is in- 
tolerable that you should have done it.’ 

When he smiled suddenly into my eyes like that, what was 
there to weep about ? 

* Oh, it’s all right,’ I faltered. ‘ Please, please go on: tell me 
the very worst. I want to know why it is so horribly wrong. 
Of course, I ought to understand by this time, but I don’t. What 
was it that made you so furiously angry ? ’ 

Here I had touched the right chord to awaken instant response. 

‘ That’s just what I want to explain,’ he said eagerly. ‘ You must 
once for all see for yourself what is wrong. Otherwise, you may 
be doing something else of the sort one fine day, and then .. .! 
As a first step in the right direction we will do a sum together. 
Count the adjectives in that exercise.’ 

I did so. 

“ Now then, see how many times that will go into the number 
of words allowed for the whole description.’ 

The result proved that my modest percentage of adjectives 
was 17}. 

‘And mostly weak ones at that!’ remarked the Master with 
a queer little grimace at the culprit. 

“ But how ought it to have been done ? ’ 

The voice that made this appeal for light and leading was no 
longer in the least lachrymose: it was now, I flattered myself, 
that of a vigorous and determined student. 

‘You should have used fewer adjectives and many more de- 
scriptive verbs,’ came the swift reply. ‘If you want me to see 
your garden, don’t, for pity’s sake, talk about “ climbing roses ” 
or “ green, mossy lawns.” Tell me, if you like, that roses twined 
themselves round the apple trees and fell in showers from the 
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branches. Never dare to tell me again anything about “ green 

ss.” Tell me how the lawn was flecked with shadows. I know 
perfectly well that grass is green. So does everybody else in Eng- 
land. What you have to learn is something different from that. 
Make me see what it was that made your garden distinct from a 
thousand others. And, by the way, while we are about it, remember 
once for all that green is a word I flatly forbid you to utter in a 
description more than, perhaps, once in a lifetime.’ 

Well, it was a strenuous time enough that we wrestled through 
that afternoon ; but like everything else that befell me at Skerry- 
vore, it was well worth suffering for; and when we came to talk 
it over afterwards, we found ourselves nearer friends than we 
had ever been before. From that day forward the Sine qua non 
laid aside her fears forme. We all knew that, having lived through 
that phase of criticism, I might thenceforth be warranted invulner- 
able. After all, R. L. S. ‘ was going to teach me to write.’ What 
on earth did anything else matter ? 

I was wide awake too through the next night. But for all 
that it was a time of sheer bliss. 

One of my elder sisters, a most understanding person, to whom 
overnight I had opened my heart, grasped the situation at once. 

* Read the 104th Psalm,’ she suggested after a moment’s thought. 
‘That, I believe, is what he meant about descriptive verbs. “The 
birds that sing among the branches”; “the lions roaring after 
their prey.” You can see all the animals vividly, but there 
are very few adjectives. 

‘Yes!’ she cried exultantly, ‘I feel sure that will put you 
right.’ And it did. 

By the time the whole exercise was written out again on the 
lines suggested by my sister and the ‘sweet psalmist of Israel,’ 
I was able, with a sense of utter relief, to slip it under my pillow 
and drop off to sleep, conscious in every fibre that one lesson was 
mastered for all time. The adjectives had retired in confusion, 
and the garden had come to life. 

Things would be smoother at Skerryvore to-morrow. But 
lo! when I got to the door, W. E. Henley was there before me. 
He had come for a literary consultation (I think it was over the 
“Hanging Judge’), and there was nothing for it but to thrust 
the version book into Valentine’s hand, with a request that it 


might be delivered to ‘ Mr. Louis’ at the first chance. 
A. A. B. 


(Their Gamekeeper). 





THE SILENT PAST. 


BY WINIFRED F. PECK. 
I 


‘ Dear grandmother kept everything,’ said Helen Baldovie, wearily 
bending over a chest. ‘She had such a reverence for the past.’ 

In Mrs. Nicky Semphill’s head had been running insistently 
all day the phrase: ‘ We brought nothing into this world, and it is 
certain we can carry nothing out.’ What a misfortune it was that 
the saying was literally true! How much time and trouble would 
have been saved if the possessions of the Countess of Kinclune 
could have been burnt in a pile above her newly filled grave, ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust. 

The old Countess was dead at last. That was, Nicky reflected, 
a lasting gain, however tedious the task of sorting out the endless 
wardrobes and drawers, which had fallen upon her as old and 
confidential friend of the family and Helen Baldovie, her orphan 
grandchild. For the last five days Nicky had tried conscientiously 
to feel nothing but pity for the dead, laid, silent at last, unaffected 
at last, bereft for ever of rouge or hair-dye, sweeping satins or 
clanking jewellery, in the darkened state-chamber of Crosscraig. 
But now that the funeral was over, Nicky allowed her dislike to 
return a thousandfold. What a grasping owner, what a colossal 
egoist, the old woman had been! How indefatigably her hand, 
relaxed at last in death, had collected and hoarded every kind of 
valuable. Here lay a heap of priceless lace, there a store of gloves 
worn once or twice and then discarded over a period of eighty 
years. There lay a gruesome collection of hair, cut from the head 
of each infant Baldovie for the last two hundred years : here four 
great chests of jewellery, diamonds and pearls, enamels and studs, 
vast onyxes and cornelians, rubies and emeralds which heartlessly 
outshone their survivor. Within the long cheval glass she could 
see a reflection of Helen, bent over a pile of old state-robes. Behind 
her was a window, which, opening on the courtyard of Crosscraig 
Castle, revealed the tall, capped, thirteenth-century turrets of 
the opposite wing. The dressing-glass, to one side, caught the 
whole scene, so that Nicky could see, in the cross reflections, endless 
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ever-decreasing representations of her friend in this historic setting. 
How typical it was, she reflected, of Helen’s past! For thirty 
years she had lived here, utterly dependent on her fierce old grand- 
mother, subordinated always to the old lady and the long line of 
ancestors behind her. She had never had a real life, she had 
never been anything, in the Countess’s eyes, but a shadow. There 
she stood, small and grey, neat and featureless in her deep mourning, 
pathetic in her unassuming assent to the valuation of her position, 
caught in the web of the endless trivialities of the immediate past 
and the tangled heritage of her ancestors. 

‘The past’s all very well,’ grunted Mrs. Nicky at length, ‘ but 
I’m more interested in the future—that’s you, my dear. Let us 
go downstairs and have our tea—it’s five minutes since Margaret 
announced it—and have a good crack as well.’ 

‘It hardly seems to matter much about me, Nicky, does it ?’ 
Miss Baldovie looked up with the cheerful, candid smile which 
seemed to restore her youth and personality to her. ‘ But it’s 
so kind of you to ask, and I do need your advice.’ 

‘That’s the only thing I give away freely!’ Mrs. Nicky 
settled herself at the glittering tea-table in the long saloon with 
teal satisfaction. ‘ What has she left you?’ 

‘She has done everything she could for me,’ said Helen. ‘She 
has left me an annuity of fifty pounds. Now, Nicky ! ’—Helen 
raised her hand appealingly at the expression of wrath in her 
friend’s deep-set, twinkling little eyes—‘ remember she did not 
die a rich woman.’ 

It was quite true that the Countess had not died a rich woman, 
but that was because she had always lived as a very wealthy one. 
Sixty years ago from that day, when the eighteenth century was 
yet young and the union of the Scottish and English parliaments 
a hated innovation, when the Baldovie clan lived as an independent 
monarchy in the Forfarshire hills, when the adventure of the 
exiled Stewarts for the English throne seemed yet a practicable 
hope, when Scottish society, infinitely far removed from a 
Hanoverian Court or a Whig England, foregathered in crowded 
and friendly sufficiency in their own northern capital, Lady 
Margaret Bothwell had appeared in her first brilliant beauty at 
the Edinburgh Assemblies. She had had many suitors, but at 
a hint from the old Earl of Kinclune, her father had dismissed 
them all. ‘Bide a wee, bide a wee,’ the old nobleman had said 
to Lord Bothwell. ‘ My wife’s sickly, and in a year or two I may 
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be choosing her successor.’ The Bothwells had waited, the first 
Lady Kinclune accommodatingly died, and Margaret succeeded 
her in her twentieth year. She ruled over the doting old man 
for fifteen years, she bore him eight sons and daughters, she buried 
him magnificently in 1744. For fifty years since then she had 
conducted her life entirely as she chose. She was one of those 
transcendent egoists who create adoration and fear in their 
children: no house steward or factor ever cheated her. When 
she embroiled herself in the Jacobite cause in 1745, her superb 
effrontery brought her through scatheless. Everyone knew that 
every plot of the century was hatched in her drawing-rooms, that 
she wore the Prince’s miniature always in a bracelet, that to the 
day of her death his picture faced her bed, so that always, last 
thing at night and first thing in the morning, she might behold 
him, and yet no forfeit nor attainder touched her. Mistress of 
a large fortune by her husband’s will, she had, after the failure 
of the Rightful Cause, no object in life but to dissipate it, not, as 
Mrs. Nicky reflected, in mere amusement and frivolity—that 
was excusable—but in upholding her own state and majesty as 
Countess of Kinclune, Viscountess of Crosscraig, Baroness Baldovie. 
Equipped with these titles and a vast retinue, she had journeyed, 
till age forbade her, yearly to the Court of Versailles, returning 
home to rebuild and redecorate the three large, squat, baronial 
castles owned by the exalted family. The saloon in which Nicky 
and Helen sat, glittered in the September sunset with vast gilt 
mirrors and marble-topped consoles, huge candelabras and bronze 
statues, shipped by her from Paris to Leith. Without, they could 
see the terraced gardens, dug out and planted by her orders, decked 
with French fountains and debased Roman statues by the same 
exalted hands. She had died, her conscience at rest, declaring 
that her life had been given to the service of her family, leaving 
behind her impoverished estates and a depleted treasury to her 
eldest son. She had the excuse that Hector had married against 
her wishes, but she had, Mrs. Nicky considered, no excuse for 
leaving to poor little Helen, whose life had for thirty-five years 
been consistently sacrificed to the great family fetish, a mere 
pittance. 

‘And when I think,’ pronounced Mrs. Nicky, at this point 
in her meditations, ‘ how she’s kept you here all these years to 
look after things, while she’s been off on her royal progresses, and 
neglected your education and chances in life, I can only say that 
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I doubt if even she will be able to bully her way into Heaven. 
Fifty pounds a year!’ 

‘ Yes, it’s quite enough to support me if I exert myself a little, 
as grandmother knew I should wish to do!’. Helen spoke with 
some spirit. ‘ Indeed, dear Nicky, that is one of the things I wish 
to consult you about. I am not clever enough to teach in a school, 
but I think I could give instruction to one or two young ladies 
on the spinet or in singing. You used to say I had a pretty voice, 
I remember. Will you try to help me to find some pupils 
privately ? ’ 

‘ Pretty work that, for a Baldovie of Crosscraig!’ Mrs. Nicky 
was a small, stout old lady, who achieved a commanding presence 
rather by the height of her eyebrows and elaborate head-dress, 
by her notable ugliness and the ferocity of her tongue, than by 
any natural dignity. ‘I’d be ashamed to mention such an idea 
to any of my friends. Perhaps I could do something for you 
with one or two of these rich upstart tradespeople who flaunt about 
the town nowadays: at least no one in my own circle would hear 
of it then, for there are still a few of us left who keep them at a 
distance! Then you do mean, my dear, to come and live in 
Edinburgh ? I am extremely gratified to hear it for my own 
sake, but how will you afford it ? Where do you propose to live ? ’ 

‘That is the other matter I wished to consult you about. 
Uncle Hector has been most kind. He told me privately, when 
he left us two days ago, that he meant to sell Kinclune House, 
as he cannot spend much of his time in Scotland.’ 

‘His wife, you mean, won’t live in Edinburgh,’ interposed 
Nicky. ‘I’ve no patience with these Scotch lords with their 
Court appointments and their fine English wives. There’s far 
more true gentility and amusement in Edinburgh than London. 
Trust me! Another cup of tea, my dear! It’s only my seventh, 
and since Mr. Boswell brought Dr. Johnson to see us we think 
nothing of that. So the old house of the Baldovies is to be sold 
after three hundred years! Well, I hope God likes men, forI don’t!’ 

“But listen, Nicky. Uncle Hector sent me a dispatch which 
I received only this forenoon from Edinburgh. He has, it appears, 
already sold the house. There had been rumours that it would 
come into the market, and it was bought at once by——’ 

“By whom ?’ Nicky looked up sharply at Helen’s hesitation. 

“By a Bailie Mackay,’ said Helen, speaking very quickly, 
with flushed cheeks. ‘ But Uncle Hector has been truly generous. 
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He has rented back for me the top flat. He proposes to let me 
have it, free of all payments, with all its furnishings, for the rest 
of my life. Is not that truly generous ? ’ 

‘The top flat? That contains the rooms which have been 
closed for a century because folk say they’re haunted,’ grumbled 
Mrs. Nicky. ‘ There’s a generous gift! ’ 

‘I’m not afraid of old stories,’ said Helen. ‘I’ve heard too 
many of them here. No, Nicky, I’m truly grateful, but I am 
puzzled also. I have Uncle Hector’s letter to show you, and I 
must read you this extract: ‘‘ Bailie Mackay makes no objection 
to my renting the flat for my relative, but he will only do so on 
certain conditions. The fellow is evidently an oddity, an original 
on one subject. He has some eccentric theory that the water 
which is brought by pipes from Comiston to the town walls—a 
pretty engineering feat—should be brought further into the very 
rooms and kitchens of our houses themselves. Being a wealthy 
man he has purchased Kinclune House, and is forthwith beginning 
to experiment upon it. As the work specially affects your flat, 
my dear niece, I gave him leave to proceed as he wished, on the 
understanding that he should, on your arrival in Edinburgh, give 
you a fuller explanation of his schemes. This, I may add, he will 
be only too ready to do. I would advise you to have three or 
four hours at your disposal for the task.” ’ 

‘Why, what flummery’s this?’ gasped Mrs. Nicky. ‘Of 
course you object !’ 

‘No, no,’ said Helen absently. ‘That’s not my difficulty. 
Oh, dear Mrs. Nicky, what troubles me is that the new owner 
of the house is—is Colin Mackay.’ 

‘ And who’s he ?’ queried Mrs. Nicky sharply. 

‘Do you not remember old Dominie Mackay ?’ Helen walked 
restlessly to the window opening on to the terrace. 

‘Of course I do, and his two handsome lads!’ Curiosity 
overcame Nicky’s desire for yet another cup of tea, and she followed 
Helen into the sunshine. ‘Child, I scent a story!’ 

‘I did very wrong,’ said Helen, ‘ but I suppose we have all 
loved once.’ 

‘Not I,’ said Mrs. Nicky briskly. ‘T’ll say this much for the 
honour of the human race that no man ever made love to me. 
But tell me your story, my dear. I know when your grandmother 
left you alone for months you used to go to the village school, 


and so it was—— ?’ 
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‘It was Colin,’ said Helen simply. ‘We played as children 
and then he went away to Edinburgh for three years. He did 
very brilliantly in his courses at the University there, and then 
he came home for a month before he went away to became a printer 
in his uncle’s office. I don’t think I realised I did wrong in meeting 
him and walking with him again. I was only sixteen and he was 
twenty. Anyhow, the night before he went away——’ 

Helen’s voice faltered. She looked beyond the terrace, hot 
in the sunshine, and the gardens which swept in their gay colours 
to the river and the moor, like some brilliant peacock’s tail, flaunt- 
ing their soft greens and purples, to the hills beyond. It was just 
in that glen, hidden by tumbled rocks, that she had stood with 
Colin one June evening. Whenever now she smelt bog-myrtle, 
or saw the evening star in a sky of dim radiant blue, she saw the 
tall lad before her, his dark eyes burning beneath his thick, short 
curls, his arms folded, his lips trembling. 

* You’ve got to come away with me,’ he had said. The words 
had echoed for twenty years in her ears. ‘ What’s my poverty and 
your pack of forgotten ancestors? You love me and you're mine.’ 

‘ Well, and why didn’t you go away with him?’ Helen had 
not repeated those sacred words to Mrs. Nicky, but her voice 
sounded like their echo. 

‘My grandmother returned that night,’ said Helen simply. 
She was glad that Mrs. Nicky made no comment. She could 
never have spoken to anyone of all those dark days and darker 
nights which followed, month by month, year by year, while single- 
handed she fought for the past against the future. ‘Oh, I did 
very wrong, I know. I should have had more pride and more 
thought of my family and ancestors, but——’ 

‘He seems to have done well, your Colin,’ said Mrs. Nicky, 
interrupting. ‘A Bailie and one with money enough to buy 
Kinclune House for a whim! Well, he lost a treasure in you! 
Of course you couldn’t have stooped to him—a Baldovie and a 
Mackay—it wouldn’t have been possible, but I’m sorry for you, child.’ 

‘Why I tell you all this, Nicky, is because I wish to ask you 
of your goodness to accompany me on this interview with him. 
Of course he has forgotten me; doubtless he’s married now——’ 

‘Ay, I fancy he is. There’s a Mrs. Mackay who struts about 
at the concerts in St. Cecilia’s Hall and once got into the Assemblies. 
I mind someone told me she was a printer’s wife! Of course 
l'll go with you, Helen, my dear, and be all the help I can.’ 
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In silence the two women paced for some five minutes up and 
down the terrace. Then Helen turned to Mrs. Nicky with her 
own cheerful smiles The past was shut up and locked away again 
for her once more. 

‘ Shall we go in and continue our task ? ’ she said. 

‘A plague upon all ancestors,’ grumbled Mrs. Nicky, as the 
two women made their way upstairs again to the crowded, darkened 
room, where already two wax candles stood sentinel over the 
debris, over all that was left of Margaret, Countess of Kinclune. 


Il 


Three weeks later, on a fresh October morning Bailie Mackay 
sat at work in his office in Edinburgh. 

li we could be translated backwards across the centuries to 
the Edinburgh of the year 1795 of which this story tells, the con- 
dition of life which would probably appa) us most would be the 
want of space. In London or Paris of that date we should find 
hideous drawbacks of unaccustomed smells and echoing noises, 


of the darkness of the nights and the discomfort of the days. But 
in these capitals, as population increased accommodation had 
increased also, and, as civilisation advanced, a demand for larger 
houses and more spacious streets could not beignored. Edinburgh, 
however, was, till the last possible moment, an exception. A 
conservative people, filled with a kindly love for and inordinate 
curiosity about their fellow-men, inherited from their ancestors 
a city consisting of a street rising from a Palace at the bottom of 
the hill to a Castle at the top, enclosed by a loch on one side and 
steep hills on the other. Within this narrow space houses reared 
themselves, flat upon flat, precipitous dwellings wandered down 
precipitous alleys on each side of the hills, shops were constricted 
into mere booths, churches were huddled and pavements con- 
tracted, in the wild endeavcur to comprehend the ever-increasing 
population, fashionable and unfashionable. Only by Herculean 
efforts was the scheme for a general exodus to a new city of spacious 
buildings and streets on the other side of the loch beginning at 
this date. From the back window of his office the Bailie could 
see far away across the valley the first scaffolding rising forlornly 
along the frontier which was to be known as Princes Street. The 
Bailie was known to his fellow-men as something of a Radical, as 
a preacher of Progress, and the enterprise met with all his spoken 
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approval. Yet as he sat here in an office some fifteen by ten feet 
square, the noise of his printing press drumming above his head, 
the yells and shouts of the street-criers and squarrelling women 
without, so heavily overshadowed by the tower of St. Giles that 
even.in summer the air was damp in his room, he secretly regretted 
the forthcoming changes in the city. ‘ Ay, it’s all for the best,’ 
he told himself, ‘ but we were verra comfortable as we were, I’m 
thinking ! ’ 

From his person, however, it might have been thought that 
change was imperative. As the door opened and his clerk 
announced the ladies who waited on him by appointment, he rose, 
till the height of his six feet and the breadth of his shoulders seemed 
to fill the room and threaten to break it into ruins about him. 
Even Mrs. Nicky drew back surprised. 

‘ Bailie Mackay ?’ she asked, curtseying very slightly. She 
had not intended such a condescension; for, since she had heard 
Helen’s story, she had pictured to herself a little, earnest, crabbed 
old man, complacently respectable and prosperous, one in short 
who had gained wealth and lost romance. She did not realise 
that the Mackays had inherited from their Highland ancestry 
the national legacy of royal manners and royal looks. The Bailie’s 
hair grew still in crisp curls though the curls were white; his 
deep-set eyes were keen and piercing ; his thin lips and quick manner 
completed his judicial appearance. ‘You’d say he was a Judge 
of the Court at least,’ reflected Nicky. ‘He must have been a 
gallant lad.’ 

‘Mrs. Semphill, Miss Baldovie,’ said the Bailie bowing. 

‘You must forgive this intrusion,’ said Mrs. Nicky. ‘We 
have come at Lord Kinclune’s advice to hear from you particulars 
of the work you are engaged in at Kinclune House.’ 

It was necessary for Mrs. Nicky to say something, for the 
Bailie and Helen were standing still, looking at each other across 
the gulf of the vanished years. The air was electric with a thousand 
unspoken words and questions. Her heart was crying out ‘ Colin,’ 
and his perhaps was answering ‘ Helen,’ and, in the little dingy 
office, sudden pictures came and went of Highland burns and 
Highland hills, and the farther-off highlands of youth and dreams. 
And then Helen sat down very quietly and composedly and the 
Bailie called for another chair for Mrs. Semphill (there was only 
just room for it), and three very reserved people of a very reserved 
race sat down to the present business. 

*Kinclune House? I’m glad to tell you about it. I’m 
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delighted, too ’"—the Bailie looked up with a sudden gleam in his 
eyes—‘ that the Miss Baldovie I knew long ago should be the first 
to profit by my invention, by my innovation. I’ve been hard at 
work there for three weeks, and in three weeks more the work’ll 
be finished. If you can spare a minute I’d be glad of the honour 
of explaining my schemes to you.’ 

‘Why, certainly,’ said Mrs. Nicky. ‘ We couldn’t understand 
much from Lord Kinclune’s letter.’ 

‘ Let me ask you first, then,’ said the Bailie, romance forgotten, 
his eyes alight with a fanatic’s fire, ‘to cast your eyes on these 
papers.’ As he spoke he unlocked a drawer and laid on the table 
@ series of papers covered with strange cabalistic signs. Mrs. 
Nicky glanced and then shook her head decidedly. 

‘It’s no use,’ she said. ‘ I was never interested in horoscopes.’ 

The Bailie threw back his head and laughed unceremoniously. 
Helen looked up with one quick glance at the sound which recalled 
so Many memories. 

‘ Well then, sir ’—Mrs. Nicky spoke vigorously—‘ if it’s buried 
treasures all these crosses and lines mean you're after, let me tell 
you it’s as senseless. No Baldovie ever put away sixpence!’ 

The Bailie sat up in his chair and became grave. 

‘No, ma’am, it’s nothing to do with the treasures of the moon 
or of the earth. It’s a far more practical concern. Miss Baldovie, 
let me ask ye, have you ever seen the ruins of a Roman city ?’ 

Helen shook her head. 

‘The man’s mad,’ said Mrs. Nicky almost audibly. 

‘Ye have not? Well, when I left the University I thought 
I’d left my Latin behind me, till a book I had in the press for Lord 
Monboddo opened my eyes. The Romans, ma’am, were not 
only great conquerors: they were above all a practical people, 
and a people who liked comfort. As I went through this learned 
work for the press I made up my mind to go some day on a tour 
to Hexham, to Chester and Bath, to see something for myself in 
those ruins. Now, what do you suppose it was ?’ 

Mrs. Nicky gasped. 

‘My good man, how should I know? Cairns, or temples?’ 

‘Not a bit of it. It was pipes I went to see, and I wasn’t 
disappointed.’ 

‘ Did the Romans then indulge in that dirty practice of tobacco- 
smoking?’ asked Mrs. Nicky. She was being wilfully stupid 
because she wanted to hear his huge guffaw again. 
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‘ Not tobacco-pipes, madam, but water-pipes—pipes for carry- 
ing water from the source of its supply to the spot where it’s needed. 
Do ye realise, ma’am, that centuries ago these great people were 
acquainted with a convenience we’ve lost? What a commentary 
on our civilisation ! ’ 

‘But we've got. water-pipes bringing us water from Comiston 
and Swanston, Bailie. I know it to my cost as a taxpayer.’ 

‘ Ay, and what a typical history is the getting of that water ! 
The usual war on progress and enlightenment, the usual fear of spend- 
ing @ penny to save a pound. Do ye know, ma’am, that it was 
in the year 1621 the burghers determined they must have water, 
and not till the year 1672 that they began to get it? Do ye know 
that the man Sinclair who was responsible for the whole scheme 
got just the princely sum of sixty pounds for his reward? Do 
ye know that we only got an added supply from Swanston some 
thirty years ago by an appeal to the House of Lords against the 
dunder-headed thrift of this city? Well, we’ve got the water 
at last to the wells in the city and a few private yards, and there 
every day men and women have to fight for their turn to get a 
bucketful. Now, why should that be? Why shouldn’t the pipes 
be taken direct to every house, storing water in a tank there and 
bringing it down to every floor of the house as it’s needed ¢? That’s 
my aim, that’s my contribution to the future. That’s why I bought 
Kinclune House. But it’s no use talking here. May I come round 
to your flat with ye, Mistress Baldovie, and explain in situ ?’ 

It was only a few steps from the Bailie’s office to Kinclune 
House, and yet it seemed to Helen, as they crossed the narrow 
street and entered the high, frowning mansion, which towered 
like a cliff above the jostling houses to each side, that she stepped 
out of romance into reality. In the office her own past had been 
teal: here only the past of the Baldovies menaced her. She was 
very grateful for her flat: she liked its panelled walls and deep 
windows, its view of the Firth of Forth, the distant sea and hills. 
She was grateful to her maid Margaret who made life possible 
for her; she was grateful to Mrs. Nicky for her perpetual visits. 
And yet she found in these things no freedom. Mrs. Nicky intro- 
duced her everywhere as a Baldovie of Crosscraig; Margaret 
boasted of it to the tradespeople. She would have liked her bed- 
room with its powder-closet and its sitting-room better if the 
fireplaces had not supported stone effigies of the Baldovie arms 
and their motto ‘ Fuimus,’ if the four-post bed in one room and 
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the great armchairs in the other had not displayed the Baldovie 
arms again in their faded, grey tapestries. The rooms bore to-day 
a faintly menacing expression. They spoke too eloquently of 
the race to which she belonged, the past which held her. They 
were too far from the Bailie with his romantic looks and plebeian 
origin. Well, of course he was married and her dreams dead, 
yet she regretted the moment in his little room, with her dreams 
of other worlds and unimaginable freedom. 

No such thoughts haunted the Bailie. Only those whe have 
known a great disappointment in early youth and assuaged it 
by an engrossing hobby, could understand his simple pleasure as 
he expounded the invention of his heart to the love of his youth. 
For Colin Mackay was a whole-hearted enthusiast. As far ahead 
of his age in the theory of sanitation as he was behind it in practical 
engineering, enabled by his place on the City Council to enter 
keenly into the problem of supplying a large town with water, he 
had set himself to devise some system for carrying the water so 
hardly obtained into every home. With his favourite pensioner 
and odd job man, Peter Clerk, a workman whose fingers were as 
clever as his head unsteady, he had set to work on Kinclune House 
with a light heart and a few odd lengths of wooden pipes. ‘ And 
picture my scheme if it’s a success!’ he cried, doing daring 
gymnastics on the furniture as he demonstrated the routes of his 
pipes. ‘ Picture a city where women would no longer wait in 
a tail for their turn at a well, nor those blaspheming water-caddies 
hurl themselves along under their barrels all day, houses where 
water would reach ye as easily as the air! Now I ask ye, madan, 
if I could perfect my system, would I not have made a step towards 
progress in our great city? Progress, madam, progress and the 
future! Those are my watchwords! But I’m wearying ye!’ 

‘ Not at all,’ said Mrs. Nicky, yawning. ‘But I would just ask 
you this, sir. Why don’t you experiment on your own dwelling- 
place ?’ 

The Bailie looked a little crestfallen. 

‘ Well, the fact is, ma’am, we’ve bought, my brother and I, 
a fine new house in the new George Square, and Mrs. Mackay 
won’t hear of any alterations to it.’ 

There was a moment’s silence in the quiet dim room. Mrs. 
Nicky was conscious of a sudden passion of resentment that this 
fine creature couldn’t have been faithful, without hope, to his 
early love, but whether this final death-blow to her romance meant 
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anything to Helen she could not tell, for after the infinitesimal 
pause: Miss Baldovie spoke very courteously and warmly to the 
Bailie. 

‘You must bring Mrs. Mackay to see your great achievement 
and wait upon me one day,’ she said. ‘It would be a real 
pleasure.’ 

‘Now what made you say that?’ grumbled Mrs. Nicky in 
high dudgeon on the Bailie’s departure. ‘That’s a gallant fellow, 
but men of that class can rise, the women never. I’ve heard that 
this Mrs. Mackay is an over-dressed, over-confident hussy, educated, 
if you please, in Paris and a disciple of all the revolutionaries there. 
Not even a Baldovie could afford to be seen in such company in 
Edinburgh. I suppose you must receive her once, but that must 
beall. Ill show you how pleasant life in my own set in Edinburgh 
can be!’ 

Was life in Edinburgh pleasant ? That was the question Helen 
asked herself very frequently in the weeks which followed. It was 
pleasant enough, she guiltily admitted, when the Bailie invaded 
her flat and, his curls disturbed, his coat awry, wrestled with his 
pipes and talked of the future. It was miserable when at her 
little bureau she faced her desperate financial situation and when 
at innumerable parties she recognised how unavailing were Mrs. 
Nicky’s lady-like hints and nods to win her the pupils who alone 
could have bettered it. How dismal, too, to the country-born 
little lady were these endless little tea-drinkings, the walk with 
hood rustling and hoop swaying down the crowded High Street, 
the narrow drawing-rooms where Lady This and Mrs. That dis- 
cussed the price of potatoes and tea, who Mrs. So-and-So was before 
she married and with whom she was amusing herself now; the 
card parties where, in greater grandeur, the ladies discussed still 
nobler scandals, and played very violently and offensively for 
three-penny points, the Assembly at which no matron dared 
appear unless she could be announced as Mrs. or Lady So-and-So 
of Somewhere, and where, to Miss Baldovie’s eyes, the men appeared 
dull when sober and gallant when drunk. In her memory those 
weeks remained only as a confused time of anxiety, bounded 
sharply by the day when, simultaneously, Mrs. Nicky came to 
bid her farewell on her departure for a round of country visits, 
when the Bailie’s work was finished and the water laid on, and 
when Mrs. Mackay, that expected and dreaded figure, ever in the 
background of her consciousness, walked into her house and her life. 
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It was on All-Hallows E’en that these events took place, an 
afternoon of pearly mists and mournful sea-breezes. In Helen’s 
quiet grey room Mrs. Nicky sat sombre and impressive in black, 
expressing her fears that Helen would be lonely, when the door 
opened to admit a brilliant figure in crimson satin and startling 
lace, and Margaret’s voice at the door announced sombrely, as one 
conscious of some social degradation: ‘ It’s Mrs. Mackay.’ 

‘So I’ve come at last!’ Mrs. Mackay was evidently conscious 
of nothing but her own large trim person, her magnificent robe 
and hood, her dark hair and crimson cheeks, her satisfaction with 
her own position in life and her patronising pity for the poor and 
elderly. ‘Your servant, madam! I’ve heard of you so much 
from the Bailie. I only hope he’s not obtruded on you too 
frequently. What a strange idea is this of his water-pipes. He 
bade me come in to-day as he tells me they are all finished and 
he proposes to turn on the water for the first time. Quite an 
event, is it not, madam? [I trust it will in no way interfere with 
your comfort.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Helen, overwhelmed. ‘May I present you 
to Mrs. Semphill.’ 

‘Your servant, madam!’ Mis. Mackay bowed condescend- 
ingly. ‘ What a quaint little nest your friend has, Mrs. Semphill. 
and such strange old furniture ! ’ 

‘Some of us, madam, have a horror of all that is new,’ snapped 
Nicky. 

‘Ab, yes?’ Mrs. Mackay smiled blandly. ‘Some of us have 
a horror of all that is old and ugly. But your furniture is beautiful, 
Miss Baldovie.’ 

War to the knife was evidently declared between her two guests, 
and Helen rose nervously. 

‘Let me have the pleasure of showing you the Bailie’s 
contrivance, Mrs. Mackay, in my kitchen.’ 

‘La, there’s no hurry, dear madam.’ Mrs. Mackay was not 
going to take refuge in flight. ‘I wished to see you also for another 
reason. My good friend, Lady Stewart of Arrochar, came t0 
visit me the other day. She is a friend of yours, I think, Mrs. 
Semphill, and told me privately she had heard from you that Miss 
Baldovie might be persuaded to give instruction in music and 
singing to a few chosen people. Now, my daughters——’ 

‘Lady Stewart,’ interposed Mrs. Nicky furiously, ‘is a lady 
of little discernment, I told her clearly that it would only be 
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possible for Miss Baldovie to confer this favour on friends of my 
own, of her own class.’ 

‘Nicky!’ Helen entreated silence by a glance. ‘ Mrs. Mackay 
is only too kind to make the suggestion, and indeed I need pupils 
very badly. But I cannot claim great proficiency, madam.’ 

‘No?’ Mrs. Mackay smiled on unperturbed. ‘ Well, the 
truth is they have progressed nicely and can sing now very fluently 
under my direction in French and Italian. But I have not the 
time now, with my big house and large circle of friends, to teach 
them myself, and I want someone who can continue in my methods. 
I learnt in France, and I find all our Edinburgh ladies very rude 
and unskilled.’ 

‘I am afraid,’ said Helen, growing pale at the thought of the 
wrath smouldering in Mrs. Nicky’s breast, ‘ that I can only teach 
English or Scottish songs myself. I should be of no use to you, 
madam.’ 

‘What a pity!’ Mrs. Mackay looked very kindly at the little 
figure before her. She had no intention of being anything but 
helpful to Miss Baldovie, whose poverty the Bailie had deplored 
to her. Of Mrs. Nicky’s wrath she took no heed. She had long 
ago discovered that the only way to be happy in an alien society 
was to laugh at it. ‘ You have so sweet a voice in speaking that 
your singing must be charming. But stay, Miss Baldovie, I have 
yet another idea. Could you not let my daughters be your pupils 
for an hour or two daily, here or in their own home or on their 
daily walk, that they might acquire your pleasant manner of 
speech ? So few here, gentle or simple, speak anything but the 
broad Scots that they are quite demoralised.’ 

If Helen were a little surprised at the offer, she was not called 
upon to answer. Mrs. Nicky arose now, terrible in her wrath. 

‘Let me tell you, madam, that when Miss Baldovie of Cross- 
craig is driven to seek her bread as a nursemaid it will not be to 
the wife of a tradesman that she will apply. Let me tell you that 
to speak broad Scots is better than to mince out your words as a 
Frenchwoman of the gutter. Let me tell you that in Miss 
Baldovie’s circle and mine there is no place for the upstart rich 
of this unhappy city. Let me tell you that the Earl of Kinclune 
is at present arranging a matrimonial alliance of the highest quality 
for Miss Baldovie, and that she has no need to receive insulting 
offers from those whose social position is, madam, so far beneath 
hers that she cannot even do them the honour of despising them.’ 
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It was at this inauspicious moment that all three women looked 
up at a sound from the door, to see the Bailie standing before 
them, the silent auditor of Mrs. Nicky’s eloquence. 

There are situations in life for which the only possible com- 
pensation is that not here do we endure eternity, and that the 
very worst moments must end at some time. It seemed, indeed, 
a fair imitation of eternity to Helen while the Bailie exhibited 
his pipes and Mrs. Mackay and Nicky continued their duel of 
innuendoes, but the end did assuredly come. At last they all 
betook themselves away: Helen was alone at last. 

She had what she wanted, and she was alone; and yet, crushed, 
miserable, and weeping she recognised that solitude was a poor 
boon to ask of life, especially when it seemed probable it would 
be granted. Mrs. Mackay had gone away insulted for ever, Mrs. 
Nicky in high dudgeon had bidden her farewell for some months. 
The Bailie, since that unlucky speech, had altered completely 
to her in manner and demeanour. Was it the insult to his wife 
which unmanned him, or was it the unwarrantable reference of 
Mrs. Nicky to that wholly imaginary marriage awaiting Miss 
Baldovie ? Helen could not suppose that this would affect the 
Bailie, who was married himself, and yet, and yet !—well, he 
had gone, they had all gone. The night was dark and misty, and 
from her windows she could see no lights but the happy twinkling 
windows where gay families were assembled to tempt the spirits 
of good and evil in the All-Hallows E’en games. She had to face 
her thoughts alone, eternally alone. 

And even as she spoke the words aloud to herself by the dying 
fire a sudden, stealthy, hideous certainty crept upon her that they 
were not true, that she would have given worlds to have had them 
true. From the couch by the dying fire came a faint rustle, and 
then very clearly a faint sound. It was not loud nor alarming, but 
quite unmistakable in its gentle, passionate, longing intensity. 
Helen, taut, white, and dry-throated, could not but recognise it 
as the ghostly echo of a kiss. 

Clinging to the window curtain, gazing desperately before 
her she stared in the faint flickering shadows made by the burning 
log of wood. She could see nothing, nothing, but again she heard 
that unearthly, passionate, passionless murmur. 

‘It is a kiss,’ she whispered to herself trembling, ‘the ghost 
of a kiss.’ 

Memories rushed unbidden into her mind of the story of this 
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room. In 1689 the Baldovies stood for the Prince of Orange, 
but a. daughter of the house was faithful to her lover whose 
life was in forfeit through his loyalty to King James. Her father 
had locked her up into these rooms to starve her to submission. 
Only bread and water had been sent up to her, and these remained 
proudly untouched, while she made no sign. When at last they 
came to the room to force her to reason, she was found, with her 
lover, stretched upon the couch by the fireside. His sword had 
ended the troubles and the lives of the two passionately faithful 
souls. The Earl had gazed upon them and curtly ordered their 
burial. Then the rooms had been locked up, and whispers and 
rumours had run about the flat beneath of strange sounds and 
unearthly murmurs. They had never been used again till they 
were opened for Helen, and now Helen well knew the reason. In 
the silence, winged by a thousand flames of little buzzing whispers 
in her ear, she heard clearly again that reiterated murmur of their 
passionate happiness, their agony of dying love. 

Then even her ancestors were against her, thought Helen! 
Even they were speaking to her now, telling her that after all 
love was the one thing which was of supreme importance, that 
life and death, the past and future, mattered nothing compared 
with the union of one glorious moment. They were telling her 
that she who had cast love out of her life for their sake was little 
better than a fool, that all which she had forsworn, all which Mrs. 
Mackay possessed, were worth the historic grandeur, the quartered 
arms, the majestic history of the great Baldovie family. On this 
night of departed spirits their lips reached her, to tell her that 
her life and sacrifice had been nothing but a colossal mistake. 

‘It’s not true,’ she told herself, lighting the candles feverishly. 

No, it was not true. Creeping away to her bedroom she fought 
her way back to self-respect. These lovers had been great and 
magnificent because they were of equal birth, of equal fame. There 
had been nothing degrading or ill-matched in their love. They 
had suffered for family quarrels, for political differences : they had 
been proud in their despair as she had been and would be proud. 
She had done right after all, because to-night she could think of 
them with no sense of shame. They upheld her for her early 
rectitude: this sign had reached her as a mark of their approval. 
She was glad that she remained as she was, that she had never 
smirched the family name, and yet, and yet-——! Long after the 
church bells had tolled the hour when spirits must return to their 
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dark abodes Helen lay awake, tossing restlessly, telling herself 
with all conviction that she was right, that she was proud of herself, 
while all the time in her ears lingered more and more passionately 
the sound of that kiss, that ghostly kiss. 


III 


On the eve of the New Year, at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
the house of the Mackays was alight with gaiety and anticipation, 
and the very best wax candles. 

All her neighbours grudgingly admitted that Mrs. Mackay 
was @ very superior woman, and through the lighted windows of 
her well-built, comfortable, new house in George Square they 
could ascertain, every curtain being still undrawn, conclusive 
witness of the fact. At one end of the parlour was a stage on 
which the accomplished Mackay children were to give their own 
dramatic rendering of ‘ Paul and Virginia,’ that advanced classic. 
The spinet stood in an island of candle-light, surrounded by 
many islets of albums of the latest Italian music. The table in 
the dining parlour proclaimed that for all her culture Mrs. Mackay 
had a more substantial claim to pre-eminence in her husband’s 
eyes. If Mrs. Nicky could have seen the great golden ham, the 
dark stuffed boar’s head with its holly crown, the dishes of faint 
shivering creams and purple luscious fruit, the fairy pyramid 
of tipsy cake and the orange and crimson of the jellies, she would 
have spoken contemptuously of vulgar ostentation. But the 
little Mackays would not have agreed with her. 

‘May we have a rout-cake for our desert island in the play ?’ 
cried Cecilia. 

‘It’s a feast for the noble savage!’ said well-read Emilia. 

‘May I have the boar’s tusk for a spear ?’ asked John. 

‘Presently, presently,’ called Mrs. Mackay, bright-eyed and 
magnificent general of the campaign. ‘There’s the knocker! 
Open for your father and uncle!’ 

The Bailie walked in, steaming with mist, to the warm hall. 

‘ John’s following in a minute,’ he said. ‘ Well, here’s a good 
smell! Cecilia, my love, I believe we're to dine presently in this 
house !’ 

‘Just wait!’ chanted Cecilia. ‘There’s the knocker again! 
Tl open !’ 
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It was thus that the front door swung open, to reveal, not 
Mr. John Mackay, but the shrinking form of little Miss 
Baldovie. 

‘Oh, who is it?’ Cecilia spoke blankly. ‘Do you want to 
see mother ? ’ 

That was what she wanted, Helen supposed. It was with 
that intention she had set out to-night in the urgency of her need, 
forgetful that this was a festival, a night of family feasting behind 
closed doors, a night for desolate old maids to shut themselves 
up in their lonely homes. 

‘It’s of no consequence, my dear,’ she shivered. ‘I will come 
again to-morrow.’ 

‘Why, God bless my soul!’ said the Bailie, turning suddenly. 
‘Surely that’s Miss Baldovie! Emmie, this is Miss Baldovie. 
whom you've met already. Some good fortune’s brought you 
here to-night to help us in our Hogmanay feast! We dine with 
our uncle to-morrow, so we keep New Year now. Welcome to 
our first-foot, children ! ’ 

Helen shrank back. Before her eyes the lighted hall, the 
children with their shining hair and eyes, the plump glittering 
figure of Mrs. Mackay in purple satin, the Bailie’s gallant wel- 
coming smile, danced and shivered as if in a dream. Only half 
an hour ago she had been sitting in her lonely fireless room, bent 
desperately over her empty purse and a hideous balance-sheet, 
listening in feverish terror for those ghostly sounds which haunted 
her nightly, bringing herself by force to set out and appeal to 
Mrs. Mackay for work, for employment, for remuneration, at any 
cost toher pride. For in two short months the worst had happened 
to Miss Baldovie. One claim after another had been made 
out of her poor pocket, and she was penniless till March came. 
Margaret had been away for two days, and she had economised 
brilliantly by the simple expedient of buying nothing and eating 
nothing, but to-night Margaret was to return, and money she 
must have. She had reddened when Mrs. Mackay made her 
original proposal, but now she was only hot and breathless in the 
fear that her services would no longer be accepted. 

“Why, welcome, welcome!’ Mrs. Mackay came forward out 
of the group, with no trace of malice and alive with brilliant friendli- 
ness. ‘If you’ve business with me, Miss Baldovie, it must wait 
till to-morrow. To-night you must join our little festivities. But 
your shoes are wet! Cecilia, take Miss Baldovie upstairs and find 
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her your best velvet pair to put on. Mine are far too large for her 
beautiful little feet.’ 

It was as Helen stood, utterly bemused, before the exquisite 
appointments of Mrs. Mackay’s gay bedroom that another knock 
resounded through the house. 

‘ There’s father at last,’ cried Cecilia, dancing in with the shoes, 

‘Your father!’ Helen looked up, pale and startled. ‘ But 
my dear, is not the Bailie your father ?’ 

‘No, no; he’s our uncle. He lives with father and mother. 
Didn’t you know? Uncle Colin our father! How he’ll laugh at 
the idea! I must run and tell him.’ 

Cecilia danced out of the room, laughing, and was only sobered 
when a minute later she found Miss Baldovie standing where 
she had left her, staring into the glass. Cecilia herself stared at 
her with interest. Why had this lady come to their party at all ? 
Why had she looked so white ten minutes ago, and why were her 
cheeks so crimson now? Why were her eyes so full of tears when 
she was smiling all the time? She was really rather sweet and 
pretty, and, seized by a sudden idea, Cecilia ran to her mother’s 
drawers. 

‘ Put on the shoes, pray, madam,’ she said ; ‘and look, you must 
have this fichu and knot of crimson ribbons just here ! ’ 

‘ But I’m in mourning for my grandmother, my dear!’ Miss 
Baldovie protested as in a dream. 

‘Ah, but Uncle Colin says grandparents don’t matter,’ quoted 
Cecilia, with unconscious carelessness. ‘That looks nice. Let us 
go down !’ 

The Bailie was waiting to hand Helen to the dining-room. 
His laughter rang out among the children’s; his voice was 
incredibly boyish. 

‘So you thought I was saddled with this lady and this brood, 
Miss Baldovie ? ’ 

‘ Was it so absurd ?’ smiled Helen. How could she feel any- 
thing but confidence and a wild, inexplicable relief as she began 
the excellent soup. How warm it was—how comforting! How 
much more important than anything else in the world! How she 
hoped she was not too obviously showing her enjoyment of it! 

‘Not at all! It was an obvious assumption for you, I see 
now ; but it seems strange to me. Miss Baldovie, may I ask you 
@ question ?’ 

‘Is it about the pipes ?’ asked Helen gaily. They were placing 
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chicken before her now, and filling her glass with warm, red claret, 
Oh, how unnecessary it was to think about the complications of 
life when food, good food, was before her after her long fast ! 

‘No, it’s not about them, but about yourself. Are you in truth 
leaving us soon for another life and another name, Miss Baldovie ? ’ 

Helen put down her fork. Suddenly a perception of how far 
and fast the Bailie’s hopes and intentions were carrying him filled 
her with apprehension and made her turn from her food with sick 
loathing. For a second she caught sight of herself in a mirror, 
gay and smiling, in her fichu with ribbons as crimson as her cheeks, 
and then immediately she saw herself as she would seem in Mrs. 
Nicky’s, in her grandmother’s, in her ancestors’ eyes, sitting at this 
bourgeois gathering of loud talk and laughter, lost to her own 
world, irretrievably sunk in a lower. 

‘ It—it was not true,’ she murmured. ‘ It was never true.’ 

‘Then why—why did that old beldam suggest it? Answer me 
that !’ 

‘Idon’t know!’ A feeling of deadly sickness was overpowering 
poor, starved, little Helen. ‘ Perhaps it was pride, fur me, for my 
family —— ’ 

‘Well, there was no truth in it! I'll forgive her. No truth 
in it! Here, John—John, I want a share of tipsy cake for Miss 
Baldovie. The claret, if you please, Cecilia! I must drink a 
toast.’ 

But the Bailie was not destined to fill his glass, for at that 
moment Mrs. Mackay rose, with a sudden exclamation : 

‘Miss Baldovie, you feel ill—you feel faint. Colin, Colin, 
look ! 

But it was too late, for the poor little lady had sunk back into 
her chair in a faint. 

It was only an hour later when she was well enough for Colin to 
conduct her home. That he should do so was so obviously arranged 
on all sides that she could not protest. But she would have had it 
otherwise. She still felt so strange, so giddy, that she could bear 
no further problems, no possible decisions to-night. 

‘We’ve much to talk of,’ said the Bailie, as the door closed 
behind them. 

“If you please, Bailie,’ she murmured to him as she leant on 
his arm, walking as quickly as she could, ‘not here, not now! 
I'm too tired.’ 

He was silent at once, and she stumbled on, hidden in her hood 
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and her cloak. What strange nightmare of a world was this in 
which she walked onwards in the frosty mist, her arm laid within 
her lost love’s? If only her life could end here and now, in the 
moment of their true reunion, before she had to face the problem 
of her duty to her past and to her family! How was she to make 
this great dominant person by her side understand that any problem 
remained to them? All through these last two dreadful months 
she had comforted herself by the thought of the message which 
those ghostly ancestors night by night had winged to her 
across the centuries. If there had been one consolation to 
her in those dark nights, it had been that she was true to them, 
one determination for the future that she would never betray them. 
Now, in her mortal weariness, that one truth was, after her half- 
hour’s madness in the evening, all to which she could cling. 
She must resist the Bailie, she must be true to her past. She was, 
before all things, a Baldovie of Crosscraig, a descendant of the 
Earls of Kinclune. That was the resolution of her heart, and yet! 
Their steps resounded on the cobbles, but otherwise they walked 
as ghosts in the mist. Ah, if they were only ghosts indeed! If 
only they had no parentage, no future, no unhappy yesterdays, 
and no cold, common-sense sunlit to-morrows, no words nor 
pleas! So still, so cold, so mysterious was the black night with 
its white draperies of mist that Helen could almost have believed 
she had attained another, freer world when she was confronted by 
the narrow entry to the dark stairs, crowned pitilessly by the cold 
stone Baldovie arms. 

‘Good-night,’ she said, feebly detaching her arm. How thin, 
how cold, how unprotected it felt now ! 

‘T’ll take ye up the stair,’ said the Bailie. ‘There may be 
queer folk abroad this evening.’ 

But there was no one on the stair, nothing but the warm thick 
darkness, in which their bodies seemed very near, their hearts 
beating in unison. 

‘How could I leave you now, ye poor, fluttering little bird! 
T’ll never let you fly into the cold blast alone again!’ The Bailie, 
who belonged to the new school of romantics, spoke in a low, very 
tender voice. 

‘Oh, hush, hush!’ Helen climbed upwards in breathless 
speed. Very definitely she perceived that no array of her ancestors 
could fortify her to-night. Only to-morrow, in clear, sensible 
daylight could she strive to be true to her line. 
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‘I’m no going,’ said the Bailie, with simple but definite 
precision. 

‘But you must!’ cried Helen despairingly. ‘Ah, here’s 
Margaret. All is well now! Margaret, the Bailie has kindly 
escorted me home, and he must go back now. Good-night ! ’ 

‘He’s no going back!’ cried Margaret. Only at that moment 
did Helen perceive something ominous and unkempt about her 
maid’s appearance. ‘ He’s no going till he’s seen what a piece of 
work he’s made of our house and set it right. Come awa’ ben, 
sir, and look at your precious hinky-jinkies ! ’ 

‘What cold water are ye throwing on me now ?’ laughed the 
Bailie. He might well laugh, for the Fates were on his side to-night. 
Unresisting and captive, Helen accompanied him into her flat. 

‘Me throwing it on you! Ma certy, the boot’s on the other 
leg now! Look at this, then. What awork! All thy waves and 
water-floods have gone over me, as the Psalm tells. Look at yon 
water now !’ 

The Bailie stood aghast in the little kitchen. On the floor lay 
a lake whose waters were rapidly receiving reinforcements from 
every tap and every join and curve of the pipes themselves. The 
tiny room was all aquatic nature in miniature—a waterfall here, 
a river there, a pond below, rain from the roof, tears from 
Margaret’s eyes. Ten minutes ago the Bailie thought he had 
conquered life at last. Now, to his dismay, he saw one part of 
his life’s work in ruins about him. 

‘Why, woman, what’s all this?’ he cried angrily. ‘ What 
have ye been up to ?’ 

‘Me? I’vebeenuptonothing! It’s the water that’s been down.’ 

‘ How did it all begin?’ The Bailie, suddenly practical, flung 
aside cloak and coat, rolled up his sleeves, and mounted the kitchen 
dresser. 

‘How did it begin? Why, with me sitting here doucely 
awaiting Mistress Baldovie, when, all of a sudden, I heard eldritch 
sounds, enough to wake the dead, such a groaning and a sucking 
as never was !—for all the world, if ye’d like to know, like good 
hearty kisses.’ 

Helen started convulsively, but she was unnoticed. 

“Ah, ye’ve been having a good holiday!’ laughed the Bailie 
from the wall. 

‘Get awa’ wi’ ye. I’ve no fancies. Well then, just as I was 
wanting out to get help I heard a sound like the devil let loose, 
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and looked at the pipes, and there was all the waters of Heaven 
pouring down at once. Now ye’ve given it so plenteously, perhaps 
ye'll take it away !’ 

The Bailie wasted no more words. The man of all time, he 
began to call out directions. Helen found herself searching for 
dish-clouts, Margaret building an erection of chairs on the table. 
Helen ran for more candles. Margaret was ordered to collect 
buckets. One crisp command after another came from the Bailie, 
to be blindly obeyed—‘ for a’ the world as if we were his wives,’ 
whispered Margaret, grumbling. 

Helen herself was beyond all speech. As she ran hither and 
thither one thought only raced through her mind. The sounds 
she had heard were no voice from the past. No whisper of her 
ancestors had ever bidden her be faithful to their great dignified 
loves. On this night of understandings it seemed to her an over- 
whelming revelation that the past held no message for her. She 
was alone in the world; the dead were dead; she was alone and 
her life was her own, whatever her name or ancestry might be. 

‘That’s all Ican do!’ It was half an hour before the Bailie 
descended, dishevelled and panting. ‘Look you, Margaret; go 
off at once down Bell’s Wynd and rouse Peter and bring him here. 
If he’s drunk clout him, and if he’s dead drunk take a stick to him. 
Off with ye!’ 

Helen watched her last defence disappear, and stood alone, 
trembling. 

‘ Bailie Mackay,’ she said, with an effort at composure, ‘I am 
indeed sorry you should have all this trouble on our behalf.’ 

‘It’s no trouble,’ said the Bailie simply; ‘but it’s a dis- 
appointment—a great disappointment. If only I’d known of 
these noises I’d have guessed something was wrong. It’s these 
wooden pipes that are to blame; I’ve never liked them. They 
contract, ye see, and expand, and after a frost they’re no water- 
tight. But I’ll get iron ones in yet, and try again. Have ye heard 
these noises ? ’ 

‘I have fancied them at times,’ admitted Helen reservedly. 

‘Ghosts, yon foolish lass thought them—voices from the past! 
No, madam, they’re the voices of the future! I may seem to have 
failed, but time will be on my side. Progress is on my side.’ 

‘Is all the trouble you have had, then, useless? Cannot your 
beautiful pipes be mended ?’ asked Helen confusedly. She had 
never loved him so much as she did now, when he stood before her, 
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untidy and dirty, his nervous hands ruffling his white curls, his 
eyes dark with disappointment. If she could only comfort him at 
all costs ! 

‘Possibly, possibly! My scheme’s failed: it’s beaten me just 
when I thought I’d made sure of my bearings, but I'll try again. 
As I say, the future’s on my side, Miss Baldovie ; I cling to that. 
The past’s past, the present’s a failure; but there’s the time to 
come, and it’s only the future that counts in life.’ 

Mechanically he turned aside and picked up his coat, brushing 
it slowly. It was quite clear to him that, begrimed and dejected 
as he was, he must leave his love to-night. Not now was the 
moment to address her, when he had no laurels to lay at her feet, 
when she could only regard him as a failure. He turned sadly to 
go away. 

But as he turned, Helen awoke suddenly as if from a dream. 
She had been standing arrested at the Bailie’s words, applying them 
with their sudden illumination to her life. The Bailie was right 
and she was wrong; she had been wrong all her life. The past 
was past, the dead were cold in their graves, utterly powerless to 
interfere in her life and her fate. The present was a failure— 
wasn’t she in her loneliness and poverty a miserable failure, a 
sacrifice to worthless traditions? But after all something, 
everything remained. 

‘Yes, yes,’ she said eagerly, moving to the Bailie’s side. ‘The 
future is all that matters to us—Colin.’ 

From the pipes came a last expiring murmur of water. Doubt- 
less that was the sound Margaret and Peter Clerk heard as they 
hastened up the stairs. It may, on the other hand, have been 
something else, for, as they stood staring outside, the Bailie’s 
voice, low but triumphant, reached them : 

‘Helen! Helen! After all these years, Helen! ’ 

And so Miss Baldovie, in overwhelming happiness, turned her 
back upon the past and her ancestors, and walked, alone no longer, 
into the future. 
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DuRHAM AND THE NortH RIDING. 


IF it was hard to leave Northumberland I must admit it was still 
harder to get away from the territory of the heroic old countess, 
Ann Clifford. Still the geese did well to challenge me. After I had 
turned back from Mallerstang night fell very slowly, if the word 
night can be applied at all to those few hours of glowing twilight 
that part day from day in the northern shires during the fine weeks 
of summer. I made my own pace conform, and the ride due north 
through Kirkby Stephen to Brough under such conditions proved 
in itself reward enough for my change of plan. For I must confess 
I had intended to miss the county of Durham altogether. Few 
districts in England are more depressing, since its natural and 
historic interests are so great whilst its features have been so 
wantonly desecrated. But for that night at least I was still in 
Westmorland. 

Quite apart from romantic associations, those green fells with 
their numberless streams, their exquisite grey stone walls and home- 
steads, which seem to have grown out of the very soil, exercise quite 
a peculiar fascination, at least over the present writer. I suppose 
there must be something wholly personal in this. Although not a 
native of that land, the appeal of its landscape can come with all 
the poignancy of homesickness, suggesting some deep emotional 
affinity which seems more than imaginative merely. Several years 
ago, when on a railway journey to Scotland by that Settle and 
Carlisle route, there sat opposite to me for a long time an elderly man 
with gentle, refined eyes and bearded features, who for some reason 
had at once brought to my mind Mr. Joshua Geddes, the Quaker of 
Mount Sharon, in ‘ Redgauntlet.’? We were not talkative, but had 
exchanged glances. Whilst others conversed, he looked much at 
the landscape, so did I. As the train sped through those green fells, 
where the becks were tumbling down the slopes, and where you could 
hardly distinguish sheep from the bits of grey scattered rock amongst 
the turf and bracken, turning from the outside scene our eyes met. 
Then my fellow passenger leaned quietly forward and said ‘ You 
don’t know what this is to me.’ But I fancy I did, or nearly 80. 
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There were no more confidences, but I suppose he was returning 
from abroad with some modest competence at last to settle on, 
or at any rate had come out of some industrial turmoil to which he 
had been exiled through his best years. 

It was hardly surprising, therefore, that I shrank from exchanging 
these scenes for the blighted vales of Durham. But for the time 
being the deepening solemnity of those glorious hills between me 
and the northern sky, all aglow behind them, banished the thought 
of what had gone on beyond. Here, at least, man had brought the 
wildest nature to terms in a manner that might have afforded the 
clue to progressive joy and inspiration. You can’t tell where the 
art of it begins, for obviously life and art were one, the latter spring- 
ing as a natural blossom from the roots of life, whose beauty and 
utility had a common source in the divine heart of things. In 
emerging from the pass of Mallerstang, the road leaves the river 
Eden to its rugged defile and mounts a ridge to the little village of 
Nateby, at which point the whole prospect opens out before you. 
At least you see away in the north-west what appears a plain, until 
you come to ride over it, stretching towards Appleby and distant 
Cumberland, enclosed on the right by the steep, dark face of the 
Pennines cloven into pikes and fells, between which tumble stony 
becks from the rugged heights over which passes the track into 
Upper Teesdale. Impressive enough as was the sight of that barrier, 
at the end of a weary day it brought once more to my mind Dr. 
Johnson’s comment on that early attempt at mechanical propulsion 
mentioned by Boswell, in which the hands played the part since 
more successfully allotted to the feet. ‘Then, sir,’ said Johnson, 
‘what is gained is, the man has his choice whether he will move 
himself alone or himself and the machine too.’ That was clearly 
my choice for the next day or two, and I found little difficulty in 
making it. 

In threading that tract of wild moorland which hid the county of 
Durham from my view, I must be rid of the machine. Far-off 
associations, too, urged me to the decision, not to say (if I may be 
pardoned sa very personal a matter here) pious gratitude of the 
devoutest kind. Only on foot could I approach that spot to which 
Thad been brought so long long ago as a boy not ten years old, to 
see the blue spring gentian in virtually its only English home. I 
had tramped the district since, more than once, but it was to that 
first guiding pilgrimage that my memory went as I gazed at the 
wonderful afterglow irradiating the landscape around me. ll the 
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glory and the sadness of the retrospect inevitably lay in that cloud- 
less summer sky. For although not ten years old, it was to be my 
last opportunity under that magnetic guidance. Before the gentian 
could bloom again the guiding spirit had fled, and deep snow had 
covered the grave of a father whom these flash memories of child- 
hood inevitably throw into so solemn and mysterious a light. 

From Nateby, through the little grey town of Kirkby Stephen, 
and on to Brough, we are amongst green fields and cultivated lands. 
On the east rises the great waste of Stainmore Forest over which 
comes the fine old Roman road by Bowes, the great highway into 
Cumberland, and dropping into the valley passes through Brough, 
which place was the Verterae of the Second Iter. Here was another 
of the Cliffords’ strongholds, which like that of Brougham Castle, 
near Penrith, is pitched right in the earthworks of a Roman camp. 
The picturesque ruins stand on a green knoll above the Swindale 
Beck, toddling from the heights to join the Eden at Musgrave, a 
couple of milesaway. After suffering the usual casualties of Border 
castles, this of Brough-under-Stainmore was accidentally burned 
in 1521. It waited until 1661 for the Countess Ann to rebuild it, 
only to be finally demolished by her descendant little more than 
thirty years later. Here was my inn, and I gladly took my ease 
under the shadows of so many memories of such various kinds. 

Before going to bed, however, I could not resist another turn 
under the summer twilight. Although the clock said half-past 
eleven (which was half-past ten by the sun), I heard not only the 
thrilling notes of a distant curlew, but a skylark was still pouring 
its shower of song over that favoured spot. This, I suppose, is not 
unusual, as I remember rejoicing in a similar song, several minutes 
later than this, one summer night in north Northumberland a few 
years ago, backed by the murmur of the Breamish water in its 
stony bed. 

As I am afraid I have said repeatedly, the story of every mile 
of the English landscape seems inexhaustible, and the Roman legions 
or Norman knights would appear to have suggested themes enough 
for such a moment, but I recalled instead a glimpse of Brough of a 
very different sort which I had got not long before in reading 
Mr. Leach’s work on ‘ English Schools at the Reformation.’ In 
speaking of the records under a commission of inquiry into local 
Chantries made in the first year of Edward VI., Mr. Leach says ‘ It 
is a thousand pities that the Inventories of the goods which belonged 
to the schools included in the Chantry Certificates are not extant. 
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They might show what books beionged to them. The inventories 
seem to have disappeared. Only one specimen is here given from 
what is called a “ survey and rental roll,” and that for the distant 
and wild county of Westmorland. At Appleby there seems to have 
been only one Mass book. But at Burgh-under-Stainmore, now 
Brough, a mountain town among wild moors, there were “ 6 books 
of the Bible, called glosa ordinaria,” i.e. a commentary used in the 
stated University lectures on the Bible, “price 13s. 4d. The whole 
Bible in Latin, 20d., 9 other books,” and there the exasperating 
inventory-maker, instead of giving the names, only adds “ an ortus 
vocabulorum et catholicon, 20d.,” the two mentioned being diction- 
aries. It is possible that the master provided the books in most 
places, in which case they would not appear.’ 

The whole certificate is delightful, but I cannot reproduce it here. 
A few of the old words I must give as they seem to present so vividly 
the picturesque germ of a life which has advanced to such question- 
able proportions since. The heading stands : 

‘Burgh under Staynsmore. 


‘ The fregrammer Schole and Stipendarye in the parishe there. 
* Of the foundacion of John Brounscalles, to kepe a Free grammer 


schole and to saye devyne Service there, And also to teache 
scholers to wryte, which is observed accordinglie. 

‘ John Beckes, Schole Maister there, apte and mete for the same, 
hathe the clere yerely revenue of the same for his salarie, £7 11s. 4d.’ 


With that charming uncertainty of spelling of old times, the 
master is called ‘Sur John Bek’ in another part of the schedule, 
the Sir being, of course, the usual title of a parson, as in Shakespeare’s 
Sir Hugh Evans. I wondered where stood the ‘ Mansion with a 
garthe in the towne of Burghe vnder Stanesmore,’ which is stated 
to have been in the tenure of the good master worth ‘ by aad 4s. 
Furthermore we have 

‘Memorandum : ther is a chapell in Burghe, with a littell garthe, 
called Gypgarthe, which chapell is covered with lede, contening by 
estimacion (blank) foders of lede : And the said chapell and garthe 
is worthe to be letten 3s. 4d. by yere.’ 


Then follows the list of ‘ jowels, plate, ornamentes, gooddes, and 
cattalles pertening to the said fre scole of Burgh’ from which Mr. 
Leach mentioned the books. 

So it was with thoughts of this old schoolmaster at work there 
amongst the hills that I at last went to bed. The sun was already 
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at my open window when I awoke, and with it came the stammering 
cuck-cuck-cuck-cuckoo’s cry echoing round the silent landscape. 
As I put my head out into the wonderful fragrance I heard, too, the 
drumming or bleating of a snipe wheeling somewhere high up above 
the village. No critical mood could live with that. There was hope 
for the English landscape yet. It was very early, but this is one of 
the chief gains from what we call our ‘summer time.’ You can get 
the inspiration of these first hours without a sense of hopeless 
eccentricity. A reasonable mortal may appear by five or six o’clock, 
which is four or five, and every hour that brings you nearer to the 
summer sunrise takes you farther into the secrets of the light. On 
this occasion I got a very practical benefit, too, for before coming 
in to breakfast I chanced to meet a kindly countryman who was 
driving betimes to Middleton-in-Teesdale and who cheerfully under- 
took to convey my bicycle to that place and leave it there to await 
my arrival. Here then was the machine difficulty solved, and I 
could freely face the wild moors towards High Cup Nick which would 
bring me over to the crags and limestone pastures in the upper Tees 
valley sacred to the blue spring gentian. It was, of course, too 
late in the year for the flower itself, but I did not need the actual 
blossom to enable me to look into that deepest of blue eyes which 
I suppose has meant more to me than I myself am at all aware. 
Even that fragment of Durham with which I meant to be content 
was more than half Yorkshire, so to speak, for the long north-west 
arm of the North Riding stretches right up that bend of the Tees 
almost to its source beyond the dreary height of Mickle Fell. With 
the heather not yet in bloom, and the dry haze of great heat dimming 
the view, these tracts of sandstone and shale are not exhilarating. 
But one could at least speculate on their former appearance from 
the knowledge that all these high moorlands of Teesdale, Weardale, 
and the vale of Derwent abound in evidence of great woodlands. 
Oak and birch roots lie deeply imbedded in the peat, and even 
ancient trunks and branches project from it. In the beds of peat 
moors above Wearhead thick deposits of hazel nuts, too, occur, 
whilst botanists show the oak to be indigenous up here from the fact 
of enormous trunks and branches being dug out of all the peat beds 
not situated at a great height above the river levels. Characteristic 
of the Durham scenery are still the well-wooded denes, and still 
more so the smaller so-called hopes, little narrow valleys or ravines 
cut in the mountain sides by the burns, and forming tributaries of 
the main streams. But, of course, the chief joy of all these is the 
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toddling or foaming water, and as on this occasion there chanced to 
be very little of it anywhere, even the famous Caldron Snout and 
High Force had lost most of their appeal. Still I lingered for a 
couple of days before taking the road to Middleton, for there was at 
least silence and solitude, blessings which in these later days have 
become positive privileges granted but occasionally to a few, even 
in the country. To know what breathless silence is you must sit 
amongst the summer hills and let a passing bee or fly explain it to 
you; whilst for downright loneliness no region can surpass these 
great fells at the head of the Tees. 

These are not such useless, enervating influences as is commonly 
supposed. They have played a great part in the development of 
much of our best rural character, from which confessedly is drawn 
a good deal of our national strength and stimulus. If they have 
only to become a dream of early life they still remain of priceless 
value and carry a perpetual blessing into the most strenuous career. 
These are sorry truisms, to be sure, in the abstract, but we do our 
best to ignore them in all practical effort. I was to meet with a good 
instance of this in the county of Durham when I had left the extreme 
solitude behind me and ridden down the valley to Barnard Castle. 
Here I chanced to take up a north country paper, and oddly enough 


one of the first items my eye fell on was the following, upon the very 
subject to which the thoughts of Sir John Bek at Brough had taken 
me. 


‘Lure oF THE TOWN. 
‘ Free Educational Trips attract Durham Villagers. 


‘Bishop Auckland District Education Committee have come to 
the conclusion that evening classes are not successful in the villages 
because the education authority is too liberal with free travelling 
facilitiestothe town. Students in the outlying places have refrained 
from attending the technical classes in the villages at the opening of 
the session, with the result that the classes were officially closed for 
lack of students. Then they went to the central classes at Bishop 
Auckland and obtained vouchers enabling them to travel to and fro 
by train or motor omnibus free. Of the 600 students attending the 
Bishop Auckland classes only 280 were registered before the third 
week in the session, the remainder coming in later on from the 
country after the country classes had been closed because of 
insufficient support.’ 


Upon serious principle this will, I know, be defended by many, 
both as making for economy of administration and efficiency of 
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instruction. But that plea can never be held by any who have 
shared the growing conviction of the last forty years that our 
national health, efficiency, and prosperity depend vitally upon 
the resuscitation of rural life. Obviously enough it is not easy to 
find the best way of doing this, but with equal clearness it will be 
seen that it can never be done by the method of town centralisation, 
and offering positive inducements to youthful villagers to gratify 
a craving for town sensations. That will never inspire the ray of 
imagination without which no real love for the life and landscape of 
our own parish is possible. There is never any fear of too many 
remaining in the country. Mere economic necessity as well as 
individual taste will always keep the stream flowing. But it is 
surely a primary aim of education to give to those who have an 
instinctive wish to remain some light upon the vague impulse that is 
inthem. This is quite as much a matter of the heart as of the head, 
so is more likely to be promoted through the channel of art than 
through that of technical and scientific instruction. And how can 
this touch of sentiment be better imparted to the imagination of the 
young than by opening their eyes to all the physical beauties as well 
as the romantic, legendary, and historical lore of their own parish? 
Visionary and unpractical as this may possibly seem, there need be 
no doubt as to the benefit being soon reflected in all rural, economic 
and social life. If nothing of this can be done directly by the 
education authorities, it is to be hoped that it may be brought 
within the scope of the rapidly spreading organisation of Village 
Clubs. 

But it is hardly possible to associate rural problems with the 
county of Durham at all. It is not a large county, and taken as a 
whole I should fancy it must be the most hopelessly industrialised 
district of any. But, needless to say, it is overflowing with romantic 
lore. Indeed, there can be no excess of enthusiasm in saying that, 
however physically desecrated it may have been, there is a sanctity 
cast over the whole of the Bishopric of which nothing can rob it, 
insomuch as within its bounds lie the birthplace, home, and grave 
of that dear old scholar, the Venerable Bede. The calm glory of 
his life and death can still shine through all the varied horrors of 
twelve centuries and help us to get a glimpse of the comparative 
value of things. But I am afraid it is better to look at this from a 
distance. Monkwearmouth, Jarrow, and even the city of Durham 
itself have suffered as much as any part of the county, so can hardly 
inspire on the spot the mood which such a contemplation requires. 
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Southwards, then, to the glorious Yorkshire hills. Indeed, to 
‘the forests, hills, and floods,’ as old Drayton sings, of this ‘ most 
renown’d of shires.’ 


‘A kingdom that doth seem, a province at the least, 
To them that think themselves no simple shires to be.’ 


As I sat on one of the projecting stones which strengthen those 
loose, grey walls of the north, and serve either as a step or seat, 
looking at these words of the old poet-topographer again, (in that 
handy and delightful edition of Russell Smith’s Library of Old 
Authors,) quite apart from my own Salve magna parens, it was 
impossible not to share his enthusiasm for that noble county. 
Ravaged as so much of it also is, its territory is so varied and vast 
that you may still travel leagues without finding anything but 
cottage, farm, and mansion, around unsullied villages and market 
towns, all nestling amidst the purest, finest scenery. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that the three Ridings together can give samples 
of every charm and glory that the English landscape can boast, as 
well as many peculiar to themselves. Whilst thinking of Drayton, 
though, I wondered how he managed his wandering in those 
Elizabethan and first Stuart days. It is not difficult to see that he 
did not gather all his material on the spot, but it is also impossible 
to believe that he drew only upon such maps and books as were then 
available. His contemporary, the Rare Ben, tramped as we know 
on foot to Hawthornden, near Edinburgh, to visit William 
Drummond, but though Drayton was also a friend of Drummond’, 
I don’t know that there is any record of his wandering through the 
country either on foot or horseback. As ten years elapsed between 
the publication of the two parts of his long work, it would certainly 
appear that he spent a long time in gathering his material. Weari- 
some or unreadable, no doubt, to many, he is never so with the 
scenery before you, but I should like some personal glimpse of so 
devoted and poetical a lover of the English landscape actually on 
the roads at a time so long before any sense of the picturesque had 
made its way into general culture. 

Leaving Barnard Castle, then, and crossing the Tees, I entered 
the ancient Richmondshire, as all this north-west corner of Yorkshire 
was formerly called. On the very threshold, at Rokeby and the 
junction of the rivers Greta and Tees, came beauty and association 
enough. Happily it was not so hot, and the lightest of breezes had 
cleared much of the haze; so the oppressiveness of woodland air 
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was lightened. High summer is not the time for woods; the 
incessant drone and stinging of the flies, the dim and darkened colour 
of the foliage, the air close and heavy with the smell of fern and leaf 
mould blending with that of rank and entangled herbage, induce a 
languor one does not like to associate with the English landscape. 
But how hurry past such loved scenes, or forget that 


‘ Brignall banks are wild and fair, 
And Greta woods are green, 

And you may gather garlands there 
Would grace a summer queen ’? 


Nor only that. In addition to Sir Walter’s bond with Rokeby 
I got on to the topic of schools again. It was ‘at the delightful 
village of Dotheboys near Greta Bridge, in Yorkshire,’ that youth 
were ‘boarded, clothed, booked, furnished with pocket-money, 
provided with all necessaries, instructed in all languages living or 
dead,’ by Mr. Wackford Squeers. It is interesting to contrast the 
impressions received from the two imaginative associations. Yet it 
was but a few years after Sir Walter’s delightful visits to his friend 
Mr. Morritt’s domain, that the author of ‘ Nicholas Nickleby ’ came 
to the very gates of Rokeby Park to gather material for his pro- 


jected work. But the latter came through the snow by the Glasgow 
mail, and in a letter home supplies a ludicrous reverse to Scott’s 
summer garlands from this locality. One cannot but think that 
those grim conditions played some part in creating the atmosphere 
of Dickens’s grimmer book. From the inn at Greta Bridge on 
February 1, 1838, (not six years after Sir Walter’s death,) Dickens 
writes to his wife : 


‘ As we came further north the snow grew deeper. About eight 
o’clock it began to fall heavily, and, as we crossed the wild heaths 
hereabout, there was no vestige of a track. The mail kept on well, 
however, and at eleven we reached a bare place with a house, stand- 
ing alone in the midst of a dreary moor, which the guard informed 
us was Greta Bridge. I was in a perfect agony of apprehension, 
for it was fearfully cold, and there were no outward signs of anybody 
being upinthehouse. But to our great joy we discovered a comfort- 
able room, with drawn curtains and a most blazing fire. In half 
an hour they gave us a smoking supper and a bottle of mulled port 
(in which we drank your health), and then we retired to a couple of 
capital bedrooms, in each of which there was a rousing fire halfway up 
the chimney. 

‘We have had for breakfast, toast, cakes, a Yorkshire pie, ® 
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piece of beef about the size and much the shape of my portmanteau, 
tea, coffee, ham and eggs ; and are now going to look about us. 
Having finished our discoveries, we start in a post-chaise for Barnard 
Castle, which is only four miles off, and there I deliver the letter 
given me by Mitton’s friend. All the schools are round that place, 
and a dozen old abbeys besides, which we shall visit by some means 
or other to-morrow. We shall reach York on Saturday I hope, and 
(God willing) I trust I shall be at home on Wednesday morning.’ 


To one who has an eye to county boundaries it is rather too bad 
to read that ‘ all the schools ’ which the great writer was for all time 
to hang round the neck of Yorkshire were not in that county at all, 
but round about Barnard Castle. ‘I went,’ says Dickens, in the 
preface to ‘ Nickleby,’ ‘toseveral places in that part of the country 
where I understood the schools to be most plentifully sprinkled 
and had no occasion to deliver a letter until I came to a certain 
town which shall be nameless.’ From the above quoted letter we 
know this to have been Barnard Castle. So he confesses he could 
find no schoo] bad enough for his purpose until he had passed out 
of the county of Yorkshire altogether. None the less the author 
states in the same preface ‘that more than one Yorkshire school- 
master lays claim to being the original of Mr. Squeers,’ and was 
threatening him with dire penalties in consequence, so we may con- 
clude that the territory south of the Tees did not hold itself to be 
altogether blameless. Unless, indeed, these same complaints still 
came from the neighbourhood of Barnard Castle which the novelist 
may have taken to be part of Yorkshire. 

It may reasonably be asked, what difference when so near the 
frontier? To show, however, that there may be a very marked 
moral difference at such close quarters, let me mention a remark 
made publicly at the Assizes several years ago at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
by a judge on circuit who had come to a white-glove session there. 
His lordship stated, as a fact which had impressed him before, that 
merely by crossing the river Tyne he was in the habit of coming 
from a heavy criminal calendar to one of the very lightest or nothing 
atall. I can’t say whether the Assize Courts of those neighbouring 
counties still afford evidence of this comparative virtue. 

Happily there is less doubt about the fate of those Dotheboys 
Halls, whether situated in Yorkshire or anywhere else. No county, 
surely, would grudge being made the scapegoat, even if a little un- 
fairly, for the purposes of so righteous an assault. At all events the 
warm reception of the travellers at their inn that snowy night is more 
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characteristic now both of Greta Bridge and Barnard Castle than 
any old shadow that the whereabouts of Mr. Squeers could cast. 
It was all delightful enough that summer day to keep me till the 
following morning, when, after a less heroic breakfast than that 
demanded in Pickwick days, I left the rocks, glens, and tumbling 
waters behind me and took the long straight Roman road towards 
the villages of the great plain of York. It was just clear enough 
to see the Cleveland and Hambleton hills looming in the east, 
over twenty miles away, at which I was aiming, and which bound 
that wide vale of fine farm lands surrounding Northallerton and 
Thirsk. 

A jay saw me off with his parting execration, and I thought it 
a pity that so beautiful a bird should have been gifted with so 
villainous a voice and disposition. No doubt the voice sprang from 
the disposition, for an outlaw whose thieving and murderous hand, 
or beak, is against everybody is more likely to curse than bless. In 
disposition, however, the magpie is quite as villainous, but he has 
somehow managed to carry it off with a merely cynical or even 
humorous chuckle not at all defiant. The jay seems always in a 
rage,—at least I know of no other voice of his than that which in 
the depth of a quiet wood meets and follows you like the hate of a 
malignant spirit. 

The notes of fear or defiance in birds are very interesting, upon 
which, of course, I have not the smallest authority to speak. But 
from such ordinary observation as I have made it seems quite clear 
that several of the little birds often adapt their methods to the nature 
of the intruder. You soon know if there is a cat prowling about 
your garden, by that sharp, anxious, yet angry note of the wren, 
robin, or blackbird, incessantly repeated. Also if an owl trespass 
on the daylight, see with what a chorus of girding notes he is mobbed 
from tree to tree by every bird within hail. But if I myself go too 
near the hedge or bush containing the robin’s, wren’s, chaffinch’s, or 
dicky dunnock’s nest, the one or other of them will generally stand 
on a twig close by, and, looking me full in the face, will simply keep 
on singing his full sweet song rather hurriedly and in quick succes- 
sion until I move, obviously as a sign of nervous fear. There is 
deprecation in it, but no real anger or defiance. Even in clipping 
several yards of hedge in which there is always a wren’s or chaffinch’s 
nest, I have never received that note which is given to the cat (not 
mine by any means), but throughout the work I shall have one or 
other of the birds on a spray not two yards in front of me, moving 
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on as I advance, and singing at me lustily the whole time I am at 
work. One would like to think that the little artists not only see 
the futility of anger against such a monster, but suspect also a 
radically different intelligence from that of the cat, which the sweet- 
ness of their art may be expected to propitiate. Surely, they seem 
to say, this will disarm you. You couldn’t think of molesting so 
insignificant a suppliant who comes to you with the tribute of a song. 
But the princes of song, like the thrush or blackbird, I must admit, 
rush away in fear with hurried notes of alarm. The blackbird, at 
least, shouldn’t, for he is a reflective moralist. To the thrush, just 
a little too vain and self-conscious, it is more natural. 

According to custom I left the high road as soon as possible, 
more than ever necessary nowadays. And for many miles the 
machine fully proved its value. As I knew it was to become again 
a burden later in the day, I did not linger in threading those level 
by-ways, and had to be content with a mere glance at the farms 
and little villages I passed. The bold front of the hills before me, 
abrupt on this west and north side, was not inviting for a hot day, 
so instead of going to mount them by Osmotherley as I had intended, 
I skirted the north end to Broughton, and then turned southwards 
by the Helmsley road which keeps mostly to the high ground by 
Bilsdale on its way to Rievaulx Abbey. But I don’t know that I 
did much better. This is all really a walking country. The water 
running through this ravine for some miles which begins as the 
Bilsdale beck soon becomes the river Seph, a word suggesting the 
Hebrew alphabet rather than the name of an English stream. No 
book I have consulted helps to an explanation of it. 

The sun beat down and the road rose and fell, so virtually all 
the rest of the day it was myself and the machine too. Often, after 
climbing, when you have imagined that at least you will soon be 
able to ride down, the next descent proves so precipitous, and the 
surface so intolerable, that a prudent elder must e’en walk down 
hilltoo. For all these moorlands are ploughed deep with numberless 
narrow ravines full of trees with little rivers or becks running under 
them. Surely into the most beautiful of all, however, my road 
eventually dropped me, two or three miles below the point where 
the Seph has given itself up to the Rye. Here the exquisite abbey 
of Rievaulx with its group of little thatched cottages lies hidden 
from all the world. This spot was reward for any toil. The only 
possible vexation arose from the screen of scaffolding in which the 
wonderful ruins are now encased. This is, of course, destructive 
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of much of the glorious effect. But any who love the peerless grace 
of the Early English arch and lancet, pitched in the profound 
seclusion dear to the Cistercians, must go to Rievaulx when the 
scaffolding is down. Indeed, as I presume the repairs are now in 
the hands of public authority, they may as well go at once and make 
the best of it. Art is long and time is fleeting. We must be very 
grateful to the Cistercians. They surely enshrined for us for ever 
the chastest architectural conception possible to the soul of man, 
and in our search for it they lead us into some of the sweetest spots 
still left to the heart of our country. 

Yorkshire is particularly rich in this period of architecture, not 
only in its abbeys and great churches, but in so many of the homely 
little parish churches which give dignity to the villages and suggest 
so much of the past village life. It is hard to pass one by, but even 
a life of wandering would scarcely allow inquiry into the story of 
them all. But at any rate let us know as much as possible about 
our own. Memory should be one of the chief resources of country 
life, by virtue of its calm stability, and, as Dr. Stubbs remarked, 
history is the memory of a nation, ‘ unmindfulness of which is like 
loss of memory in the aged, a sign of decrepitude and decay.’ What 
charming little stories could each parish compile for itself, under 
proper guidance, by ransacking even the available printed resources, 
and it is to be hoped that we may some day see such research 
established as a part of all elementary education. Through rural 
libraries and village clubs, a method of circulating the necessary 
material could surely be found, and it ought to be in the power of 
every County Council to distribute through such an agency all the 
publications of the Historical MSS. Commission, Rolls and Record 
series and so on. No county has done more than Yorkshire in the 
way of works on local history, but, as elsewhere, must it not be 
admitted that the great bulk of it remains as material merely ? In 
addition to consulting these, great part of the educative value of 
research would lie in the parish itself gathering notes for its own use 
from the original sources. In several of the pupils it would soon 
become great fun to hunt for the name of their village in the indexes 
and see what the reference was that they had to extract. 

But I could sit to think of this in the abbey no longer. The 
day was well advanced and I still had several miles before me. In 
spite of Cistercian severity, it was impossible to be in this neighbour- 
hood without paying my respects to Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim, 
so I had built upon spending my night in the village of Coxwold 
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where poor Sterne had written the latter volumes of his ‘ Tristram ’ 
under such sad circumstances. Therefore out of the wondrous dell 
Iclimbed, soothed this time by the cooing of the ring-doves, and, on 
rejoining the main road above, went gaily down the slope into the 
little market town of Helmsley. Fortunately it proved to be market- 
day, and although the chaffering was almost over I found several 
of the stalls in the market-place not yet dismantled. Few country 
sights are more delightfully characteristic than these open markets. 
There you get the very essence of the district. Everybody seems 
in such radiant humour, and even amidst buying and selling fun is 
rampant. Somebody, I suppose, must go home disappointed, but 
you never detect them. Had I got here in the morning I am afraid 
I should have lost the whole day, for the scene is absolutely irresis- 
tible. Merely as an onlooker, you can enter into all the squabbles 
and friendly greetings, learn the latest marriages and deaths, see 
the new babies presented to eager maids and matrons, in short learn 
more in a few hours of local disposition and character, of local dialect 
and habit of thought, than if you had spent a week in merely 
individual intercourse. 

Passing out of Helmsley on the south by the bridge crossing the 
little river Rye I took the main York road for a couple of miles, 
then turning off due west followed the cross road mounting to the 
summit of Wass moor, where from amidst acres of heather and 
gorse you get that western view which so impressed Wordsworth 
when he travelled over these hills. Of that sonnet of his written 
on the occasion, he says ‘ it was composed October 4, 1802, after a 
journey over the Hambleton Hills, on a day memorable to me—the 
day of my marriage. The horizon commanded by those hills is 
most magnificent.’ Not many would dispute it, but it was hazy 
and I was tired, so as I rested a while on the soft green turf by the 
open roadside I am afraid I thought more of the Fauconberg Arms 
at Coxwold than the glorious view one might have on October 4. 
Unfortunately, life won’t allow of wandering just at the most 
seasonable moment for everything, and the most favourable effects 
usually fallto you by chance. But as I had seen this prospect many 
years ago in May, with just such a western sky as Wordsworth’s 
sonnet depicts, I could construct the scene from more thah fancy. 

From this moor the road drops with the usual abruptness to 
Wass and Byland Abbey. But in doing so it winds down a pretty 
little glen wooded on both sides, and not with tiresome firs or larches, 
but with what one may call our natural trees which afford such 
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variety of colour and outline amongst themselves, and allow beneath 
their shade some of our sweetest wild flowers. Nestling at the foot 
was the little hamlet of Wass, interesting in addition to its quiet 
beauty from a fact I had met with not long before in an old life of 
* Marmaduke Rawdon of Yorke,’ published by the Camden Society, 
In some leisurely travels of this wealthy merchant through the 
kingdom in 1664, (he had made his fortune in the Canaries,) the 
chronicler relates that from Coxwold ‘they rid closse by Biland Abey 
built by Robart Mowbray in William Rufus his time. . . . A mile 
from hence they past by a towne called Wasse, famous for bleachinge 
of lin clooth, where they see above a thousand webbs a whitinge, 
the waters thir beinge very convenient for that purposse.’ As the 
editor in 1863 observed: ‘It is a curious fact that the process of 
bleaching webs of linen cloth should have been carried on in this 
obscure spot to so great an extent two centuries ago. Probably 
at that period the manufacture of linen still flourished in the 
neighbouring towns of Thirsk, Kirkby Moorside, and Malton. 
As early as in the reign of Hen. II the weavers of those towns were 
of sufficient importance to be specially named in a charter by which 
that “monarch confirmed the privileges of the weavers’ guild of 
York.’ 

Amidst the little group of cottages at Wass no trace of this 
industry remains, at least to the eye of the passer-by. In half a 
mile came the ruins of Byland Abbey, now undergoing excavation, 
in the course of which, I was told, amongst other things, even pieces 
of the old coloured glass from the great rose window have been 
unearthed. But I passed on, thankful for a mile or two of really 
normal road, and reached the foot of the village of Coxwold just as 
the clock in the tower of Yorick’s church was striking eight. By 
the sun that was only seven, of course, so, after some time at my inn, 
there was still abundant daylight for exploring the haunts of that 
strange genius Laurence Sterne. One would rather associate a 
Gilbert White or George Herbert with such a scene. Indeed, 
beyond the clerical stipend and the quaint old roof under which he 
sat and wrote, Sterne clearly had very little to do with Coxwold. 
He had much more association with his other living of Sutton, a 
few miles off, and his York Minster stall. But tradition has rather 
connected him with this village of Coxwold, and the name of Shandy 
Hall which has been given to the house he lived in has strengthened 


the connexion. 
It is a delightful Yorkshire village quite apart from this. It 
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consists of one steep wide street with a bridge and stream at the 
bottom, (another odd name, the Elphin Beck,) and the church and 
Shandy Hall on opposite sides of the road at the top. The space 
between consists of picturesque old houses and cottages, some joined 
in a row and some in gardens apart, but all well drawn back from, 
and beside a footpath a good deal raised above, the roadway. Half- 
way up is the inn, behind an enormous elm tree which has suffered 
decapitation atsometime. Thereis alsoa picturesque old grammar 
school dating from 1603,—‘ a faire free schoole founded by one Sir 
John Harte,’ as it is put by the old Rawdon biographer previously 
quoted. The good Sir John, citizen and grocer, Sheriff of London, 
and ultimately Lord Mayor in 1589, sprang, I suppose, from here, 
and was mindful of his home and boyhood. I have not looked up 
any further details of his biography, but it was good to imagine 
him born in one of those yellowish-grey stone houses with balled 
gables and red fluted tiles, and soon learning to climb the orchard 
trees about him, before drifting off to the town. The career of ‘ the 
man Sterne,’ as the stout old moralist Johnson severely called him, 
suggested very different thoughts, but in standing there in the 
summer twilight before his grey little house, creeper-grown, with its 
front gable at each end and the wide ingle chimney like a great 
projecting buttress occupying the whole of one side, it was only 
possible to see the pathos of the wasted figure, warding off death in 
solitude, whilst scribbling away at his ribald jests and infinite tender- 

ness in order to provide the means for a beloved daughter to enjoy 

her life in the gaiety of far-off France. Before that picture the old 

Doctor himself would have been the first to relent and to invoke 

that tear of the Recording Angel to blot out all that was unworthy in 

the work and character of ‘ the man Sterne.’ 

As I turned in, a breeze was rising which surged through the 
leaves of the great lopped elm, and a dark ragged cloud or two 
drifting over were still tinged with the afterglow lingering in the 
north. It seemed to promise a welcome change. 


ALGERNON GISSING. 









THE ILLEANON PIRATES: 
AN EARLY VICTORIAN ‘ WANGLE.’ 


A CERTAIN type of legislator never foresees that the statute which 
embodies his over-zeal in a possibly good cause is extremely likely 
to be used by the cynical for their own purposes. Excellent 
motives, doubtless, actuated the promoters of the drastic Act of 
Parliament passed in 1825, which made slave-trading by English- 
men piracy, and so a capital offence punishable by death. Yet 
the first prosecution under that enactment was instigated by 
some mutinous seamen against the captain of a merchant vessel 
in revenge for the disciplinary measures he had taken to keep 
them in order in the course of a voyage to the West Coast of Africa. 
Fortunately, however, the jury did not believe their allegation 
that the master had sold into slavery four ladies of colour who had 
come aboard as visitors. There was passed in the same year 
another Act of Parliament, equally wel) intentioned, aimed at 
the repression of foreign pirates : and the lavish bounties it offered, 
combined with its lack of sufficient safeguards against claims 
founded upon statements in the nature of things ex parte, laid it 
also open to abuse. At least, it may be said that in the claim 
made under this statute in respect of an affair between the boats 
of H.M.S. Samarang and some piratical prahus off Gilolo in the 
Moluccas in the year 1844, Captain Sir Edward Belcher, C.B., as 
became a future Arctic explorer, took every advantage of the 
openings in the legislative ice ; and his story of the encounter with 
the Malays, upon which that claim was based, is, let us say, well 
constructed to that end. His victory in the Law Courts was as 
easy, and at the same time as remarkable, as his mastery of the 
pirates. The sequel was the repeal of the Act of Parliament, and 
the substitution for it of one a good deal less accommodating. 

It will be well first to state shortly the rich promise of the Act 
of 1825 ‘ for encouraging the capture and destruction of Piratical 
ships or Vessels.’ It awarded to the officers and seamen who 
should be on board any of His Majesty’s ships at such a capture 
or destruction the sum of twenty pounds for each pirate taken 
or killed during the attack, and five pounds for every piratical 
person not taken or killed who should have been on board the 
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pirate vessel at the beginning of the affair. The counting of 
piratical heads was not left entirely to a combatant imagination ; 
there was added a formal provision, which gave a semblance of 
strictness, that the number of pirates should be proved by the 
ship’s papers found in the pirate vessel, or such other evidence as 
the Judge of the Admiralty Court might in the circumstances deem 
sufficient. The idea that a pirate would have papers seems a little 
naive; possibly the words had reference to the fact that round 
about the year 1825 there was in the West Indies a good deal of 
piracy, more or less veiled by the use of letters of marque purporting 
to be issued by Spain’s insurgent colonies. But the only reported 
claims for the head-money offered by this statute arise out of the 
destruction of the craft of marauding Malays twenty years later. 
Proof of numbers by ship’s papers was not in such cases to be 
looked for; and, as will appear, the Courts were oddly uncritical 
of the ‘ other evidence’ presented to them. 

Sir Edward Belcher’s little bill for 350 pirates killed at twenty 
pounds apiece and 980 others who escaped at five was supported 
by the affidavits of himself and three of his officers. When the 
petition was heard before Dr. Lushington, the Judge of the 
Admiralty Court, no opposition was offered, and he pronounced 
for the bounties allowed by the statute upon the estimate made 
by these gentlemen of the number of their antagonists. There- 
upon there was a correspondence with the Treasury, which need 
not detain us, and a rather belated appeal to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, which was heard in June 1849. Even then 
the number of pirates deposed to was not disputed ; the Admiralty 
contented themselves with arguing by their Counsel that the 
piratical character of the vessels attacked and destroyed had not 
been established. All doubt on this point must be taken to have 
been set at rest by the judgment of the Judicial Committee, for that 
tribunal complimented the Samarangs upon their gallantry and 
allowed the claim. But it is seldom that a single ship’s company 
has been able in peace time to earn a bounty of nearly £12,000 
within the space of some four-and-twenty hours; and it may be 
of interest to follow the doings of the Samarang’s boats as they are 
set out in the petition presented to the Court. 

On the morning of June 3, 1844, according to this document, 
the Captain left the Samarang, then engaged in surveying duties 
near Gilolo, for the purpose of fixing upon the chart the position 
of a neighbouring island. He took with him two boats, the gig, 
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containing himself, the master’s assistant, and four seamen, and 
the second barge, carrying twenty officers and men, and landed 
upon a reef. Shortly after midday what is described as an extra- 
ordinary yell indicated that the inhabitants of the island had 
discovered the presence of the surveying party, and a band of about 
forty savages, some naked and some dressed in scarlet (of which 
more hereafter), was seen advancing from the land along a reef, 
brandishing and hurling spears and arrows, without, however, 
doing any damage to either boats or crews. They were, says the 
report, soon repulsed and put to flight by musketry. Presently a 
prahu manned by fifteen natives appeared coming round a point 
of the island to look at the strangers from seaward, but not liking 
the look of the brass six-pounder in the bows of the barge it ‘ sheered 
off much disconcerted ’ and rejoined the land forces of the enemy 
at the back of the island without doing anything—although their 
intention is stated nevertheless to have been ‘hostile.’ At three 
o’clock, the naval party having finished their work without further 
interference, Sir Edward decided to ‘retaliate this piece of 
treachery ’ as he phrases it. Accordingly the boats were rowed 
round, following the course the prahu had taken. They soon came 
in sight of it, as well as of another one filled with natives escaping 
from the village whence the first assailants had issued ; and many 
other natives were observed running away into the jungle. Mr. 
Hooper, the purser, and the gig’s crew were thereupon sent to 
burn the village and some boats lying upon the beach, a service 
they soon accomplished ; whilst Sir Edward in the barge pursued 
the two prahus, and by means of doses of round and canister shot 
compelled their crews to run them ashore. The prahus, quite 
small affairs compared with those subsequently met with, were 
afterwards towed out to sea and burnt, and then the two ship’s 
boats proceeded to a secluded bay some twenty miles away and 
anchored for the night. 

They may be left there for the moment whilst we digress from 
the account placed before the Court to some supplementary details 
which Sir Edward, having no doubt the pending appeal in his 
mind, supplied in his ‘ Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Samarang,’ 
published in 1848. Desiring that there should be no question about 
the piratical character of his assailants he had made inquiries, and 
had been informed, he says, that ‘ pirates only dress in scarlet 
or gay dresses, and that the peaceable traders of these seas invariably 
are clothed in dull plain colours.’ It sounds hardly wise of the 
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pitates and a little hard on the peaceable trader, but to criticise 
the sumptuary regulations of the Moluccas is not our business ; 
and Belcher’s informant is corroborated by a comparatively recent 
book in which a story of an attack by the pirates of those parts 
upon a trading brig, apparently as late as the ’fifties or ’sixties of the 
last century, describes their leader as conspicuous in a scarlet dress. 
Belcher adds that the prahu which had come round the corner to 
reconnoitre hoisted a dirty Dutch flag, and after hailing him in 
intelligible English and expressing a wish to be allowed to proceed 
to a river somewhere to the northward, went after all in quite 
another direction. Whether he regarded the mere possession of 
an old Dutch ensign as a suspicious circumstance he does not say ; 
the conversation had certainly nothing of the bold pirate about it, 
and may well have been a ruse to gain time to get out of range of 
the disconcerting six-pounder. These details are only worth 
mentioning because their very minuteness suggests some little 
uncertainty in Sir Edward’s mind. And except the point made 
about piratical local colour, there is so far little in the story that 
is inconsistent with these natives being merely misguided objectors 
to the invasion of their island for scientific purposes. But the 
English Courts about this time—though perhaps Sir Edward did 
not know it—seem to have been easily induced to believe in pirates. 
In 1845 the case of The Serhassan Pirates had come before them. 
This was a less inflated claim under the same Act of Parliament 
in respect of an attack in 1843 upon the boats of H.M.S. Dido, 
notwithstanding that the boats displayed what the reporter calls 
“a flag of truce, viz. a blue ensign.’ In that case the Court not 
only scouted the suggestion that Malays might possibly not be 
quite clear about the British flag—we had only three ensigns in use 
in the Navy at this period—but unless the reporter has erred in his 
description of the flag actually displayed, apparently thought that 
the failure of these savages to read into the blue ensign a meaning 
it never had either before or since was evidence, inter alia, of their 
Piraticalleanings. So that perhaps Sir Edward was wise in adducing 
all the smallest things he could think of. 

We must now go back to the Samarang’s barge and gig, left 
anchored close inshore in the secluded bay, and to the story of 
what happened to them as narrated in the petition to the Court. 
After what had occurred the day before, one is not surprised to 
learn that at 2 a.m. on the morning of the 4th the repose of the 
two boats’ crews was cut very short by the sound of war-gongs. 
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Five large prahus were seen bearing down upon them in the moon- 
light, the leading one highly decorated, and bearing ‘ such streamers 
and banners as are borne only by the Illeanon pirates, the most 
noted pirates in these seas.’ What these banners were is not more 
precisely stated. The boats at once cleared for action. Then 
there was a short parley. A scarlet-clad figure hailed them from 
the roof or upper deck of the leading prahu, and asked who they 
were. ‘ The Captain of a British ship of war,’ answered Sir Edward 
in Malay and English, whereupon the questioner in the prahu 
wanted to know where the ship was. ‘ Outside,’ was the answer, 
perhaps as definite a one as could be given, since the boats had 
apparently not been back to their ship since early on the previous 
day ; but thereupon the chief and people in the prahus ‘ commenced 
yelling and capering ’ and casting spears and shooting arrows into 
the boats. A dozen rounds from the barge’s gun, however, divided 
between the prahus at a range of less than twenty yards, soon 
caused the splinters to fly and completely cleared the roofs. The 
three largest prahus were first taken by the barge, towed out into 
deep water—it appears that their crews in a panic had run them 
ashore—and left in charge of Mr. Hooper in the gig ; and then the 
Captain went in pursuit of the other two, which after a chase of 
two miles and a sharp conflict were also captured, the survivors of 
their crews escaping to the shore. But the affair was by no means 
finished. The first quintet of prahus was but just disposed of, it 
being now six o’clock in the morning, and the two boats were still 
separated by the two miles distance that the barge had gone in 
pursuit, when another five prahus even larger than the first lot put 
in an appearance. Quintet number two promptly endeavoured to 
get between the barge and the gig; we might have supposed this 
to imply a recognition on the pirates’ part of the weakness of 
scattered squadrons, but for the fact that they failed so curiously 
to apply that elementary knowledge to the marshalling of their 
own forces. The five new-comers were tackled by the redoubtable 
barge at close range, and ‘ by discharges of round and canister shot 
from the six-pounder gun, divided alternately amongst them, 
together with Congreve rockets and musketry, great slaughter 
and confusion were caused, and those of the pirates who were not 
killed or severely wounded jumped overboard and fled to the 
jungle for safety.’ It was during this fight that a ball from one 
of the prahus struck the rocket-stand in the barge and glancing of 
wounded Sir Edward and knocked him overboard. He was not 
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seriously hurt, however, and upon being pulled out of the water 
was able to resume his command shortly afterwards. This was 
fortunate, for yet another five prahus arrived on the scene at this 
juncture. But the barge was short of ammunition and had her 
commander wounded ; and no attempt to deal with this third 
five was made for the present. Leaving the gig to look after 
herself the barge steered for the Samarang, then cruising, it was 
said, about a dozen miles away. 

We are next told that Mr. Hooper, thus left alone in command 
of the gig, had leisure, notwithstanding the presence in his neigh- 
bourhood of the new pirate flotilla, to examine the three captured 
prahus from the first batch which, it will be remembered, he had 
in his charge. He found they were armed with guns, that they had 
on board the important flags and banners which showed them to be 
Illeanon pirates, and he found in one of them a woman and a child, 
whom he kindly put ashore. He also found just one dead pirate ; 
and having destroyed the craft he too returned to the ship. 

Meanwhile the barge, under Lieutenant Heard, and now accom- 
panied by the Samarang’s two cutters mounting a three-pounder 
apiece, came back to the scene of the morning’s action. They found 
the five prahus from which the crews had been driven at that time 
—the second batch of five—hauled up in a creek and lying there 
with seven others equally large. Presumably these seven included 
the third five which had arrived just before the barge left for the 
ship: at any rate the whole of the twelve now found in the creek 
were attacked and destroyed. After visiting another creek and 
demolishing two small prahus found there with no one on board, 
and. which therefore could not be included in the bill, the barge 
and cutters once more sought the Samarang. 

The first thing that will probably strike the reader of this 
hatrative is the obliging way in which the pirates turn up in 
successive batch» small enough to be defeated by two boats and 
twenty-six officers and men. Even so the odds were considerable. 
The first lot which attacked at two in the morning carried between 
them, according to Belcher’s estimate, 350 men. The second 
lot were larger and their combined crews were put at 450. The 
third batch of twelve prahus destroyed in the afternoon were said 
to have been manned by 500 pirates : in this later affair the number 
of the Samarang’s people is uncertain, as we are not told how many 
the two cutters carried. But one cannot help remarking that these 
Pirates were surprisingly inefficient warriors : only one seaman, in 
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addition to the Captain, is anywhere stated to have been hurt 
in an encounter with an enemy thirteen hundred strong and 
provided with guns. 

The return of the barge to the ship, leaving the small gig to 
look after herself, at the moment when ‘ five fresh prahus’ were 
seen advancing, may have been rendered unavoidable through the 
failure of her ammunition; but it is strange that these prahus 
made no attempt to cut off the gig as the preceding lot had en- 
deavoured to do. The point has no bearing upon the estimate 
of the numbers engaged, but in the absence of any explanation 
of their inaction it almost seems as if the petition had hurried 
these five into the theatre of war just, so to speak, for the sake of 
keeping the stage filled, and had then forgotten to give them a 
parttoplay. It is possible moreover approximately to estimate the 
length of time the gig must have been left unsupported. Entries in 
the log of the Samarang show that the barge on this return journey 
was sighted from the ship at 6.40 and that she came alongside at 9. 
Therefore, supposing that she had been only ten minutes on her 
way when sighted, she took two hours and a half to go from the 
battlefield to the ship. This squares pretty well with the statement 
in the petition that the Samarang was ten or-twelve miles away. 
The barge got away again with the two cutters—we have still the 
authority of the log for this—at 10.15. She may not have taken 
as much as two and a half hours to return, as possibly the Samarang 
had been standing in towards the land meanwhile ; but the forenoon 
must have been nearly spent before the barge and cutters arrived 
at the scene of the early morning’s operations. By the time they 
got to work it was undoubtedly afternoon. So that these five 
undamaged and undefeated prahus, each having by Belcher’s 
estimate forty pirates on board, had five clear hours in which 
to deal with a gig containing six men. At seven o’clock Mr. Hooper 
is quietly examining the three captured prahus from the first batch 
left in his custody. There are other matters, difficult to under- 
stand now in what we are told of this affair, which were no doubt 
capable of explanation at the time, though there does not seem 
to have been any cross-examination of anybody. If the second 
five prahus, whose combined crews were put at 450 in number, 
arrived at six o’clock as stated, their defeat was a smart piece of 
work ; for the Samarang sighted the barge on her way back forty 
minutes later. The earlier five which were not so large and carried 
a hundred men less had occupied the attention of the boats for 
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four hours. Itis true that these were not only defeated but destroyed 
as well, whilst the destruction of the second lot was left over until 
the afternoon, when the three boats tackled the dozen prahus of 
that last engagement. 

Although Sir Edward Belcher may have been more sure than 
we are of the number of his adversaries, he was, as we have already 
pointed out, a little dubious upon the piracy point, even after the 
fight ; and that was of even greater moment than his arithmetic, 
since no money accrued upon the destruction of any number of 
persons who were not pirates. He tells us in his book how, falling 
in soon after the affair with a Dutch merchant schooner, the master 
of which came on board his ship, he questioned him very closely 
about the pirates which might be expected to frequent the neigh- 
bourhood. He even made a sketch for the Dutch skipper of one 
of the prahus lately encountered, and that worthy at once obligingly 
said that no vessel so large or armed for war belonged to ‘ any of 
the petty authorities of the neighbouring states ’ or could be other 
than one of the dreaded Illeanons. Evidence thus obtained is 
more interesting than cogent; and it is of interest to find that 
legitimate, if negligible, authority, as well as pirates, might be 
encountered afloat in those regions. But Belcher’s hearsay about 
wolves’ clothing was no doubt correct ; it only seems a pity that 
since his antagonists treated him with so much consideration for 
his numerical inferiority they did not also save him the doubt 
about their piratical character by hoisting the Jolly Roger, of 
which perhaps the Court might have taken judicial cognizance. 


W. SEnIor. 





A WAZEER IN WHITEHALL: 
AN EPISODE IN JACOBEAN DIPLOMACY. 
BY LIEUT.-COL, C. P. HAWKES 


1. 


On the morning of December 9, 1681, His Majesty’s frigate Hamp- 
shire and the brigantine Golden Horse—a recent capture from the 
Algerine corsairs—weighed anchor in Tangier Bay and sailed with 
a fair wind for home. 

Colonel Percy Kirke, the Governor of Tangier, stood on the 
Mole and watched the ships departing, his saturnine face—which, 
four years later, Monmouth’s west-country yokels were to identify 
with that of Satan—sombre with misgiving and maybe with sad 
prognosis of the impending extinction of English hopes in Africa. 

For he had played his last card, and the two vessels which danced 
across the white tide-rip of the Straits were bearing to England the 
Ambassador for whose dispatch he had lately exerted what in- 
fluence he possessed with the Moorish Sultan, in the vain hope of 
stabilising England’s hold on Tangier. 

On the frigate’s quarterdeck stood the Ambassador, the Kaid 
Mohammed Hadu Ibn Atar, huddled in his voluminous draperies, 
yet shivering slightly in the keen frolic of the offshore wind. His 
face was well featured and ‘of a wise look and subtle’ (as the 
observant Evelyn was to note later); but now its impassivity 
seemed contradicted by the tremulous flutter of his haik and the 
despondently flapping folds of his blue selham, which appeared to 
be trying to wave farewell to the narrowing ribbon of the land where 
lay his hopes and home. 

For he knew, by the light of long experience at the Sultan’s 
Court, that the absence of a Minister, even upon State business, 
afforded opportunity for the poisoning against him of his master’s 
mind by rivals; and that, while an object of envy as being the 
vehicle of so much honour, his errand, however well performed, 
involved the risk of his disgrace, and even death, at its conclusion. 

Beside him, all glorious in a camlett cloak and feathered hat, 
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stood Sir James Leslie, English Ambassador to the Moorish Sultan, 
who was to introduce the Embassy to King Charles II. in London ; 
and behind were grouped the superior members of the Mission. 

There was the Counsellor, Mokkadam Mohammed Hafid El 
Xatif, a dark and dignified Arab and learned Fqih from the 
Karueein University at Fez; and with him the Secretary, Hamed 
El Ukas, a rogue-faced Berber with an impudent smile, whose 
fluency in English had been gained in the King’s service at Tangier 
—where he was known as ‘ Hamet Lucas,’ and from which he had 
twice deserted. He was equally voluble, too, in Spanish, but that 
was due—or so he bragged—to his membership of one of the last 
of the Moorish families to leave Granada. He was a man of 
substance in El Ksar, and had been master of captive English 
slaves—one of whom, a fugitive from his bagnio some ten years 
previously, he was to meet again by chance in London. In rear 
of them the ship’s officers picked their way through a rabble of 
the lesser suite, sitting, in resigned detachment from their sur- 
roundings, upon heaps of baggage wrapped in Rabat rugs or on 
bundles of bulky Moorish saddlery. From the main deck below 
rose the hubbub of a crowd of seamen collected in wonder round a 
number of large wooden crates, from the tops of which craned the 
bewildered heads of a score of ostriches from the red plains round 
Marrakesh ; while from a hatch between decks sounded the dis- 
consolate roaring of a pair of lions from the Atlas, confined un- 
comfortably in narrow cages. This queer zoological cargo con- 
stituted an offering from the Sultan Mulai Ismail to Charles, ‘ his 
brother and relative by the law of crown and sceptre,’ and formed 
a sort of acknowledgment in kind of the one hundred cartloads 
of gifts, the six ‘Galloway nags’ and the five coach-horses which 
he had received from the English king after the signing of the 
treaty of Mequinez earlier in the year. It was, indeed, because 
of Kirke’s dissatisfaction with that abortive covenant that Kaid 
Mohammed was now en route for London; for Mulai Ismail, with the 
arrogant astuteness that marked all his diplomacy with Europeans, 
had determined to exact advantages still more profitable to himself 
by exploiting Charles’s cynical ignorance and venality. 

A three weeks’ voyage up the Atlantic and the Channel at their 
midwinter worst prostrated in their cabins all the Embassy staff, 
whose members were no sea-rovers, but Moors and Arabs from 
inland, and content to leave naval adventure—piratical and other- 
wise—to Berbers, half-castes, and renegadoes. . 
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Il. 


On December 29 the ships at length cast anchor off the port of 
Deal, and the seasick Ambassador, the olive of his countenance 
tinged with a deeper green, was rowed ashore with all his company, 
while the guns of Walmer thundered a salute. 

The next four days were occupied by the Moors in recovery 
from their mal de mer and in the unlading of their gear and horses, 
together with the live baksheesh of lions and ostriches. An escort 
of Horse Guards and a number of the royal coaches had been sent 
down to Deal by Charles for use on the Ambassador’s journey to 
London; and into the latter the unwilling Moors were packed, 
though they had rather ridden their squealing stallions, which 
were led in rear with the heavy-laden baggage-waggons. The 
roads were bad, and the wintry weather unpropitious for speedy 
travel, so that it was not until January 5—nearly a month after 
he had left Tangier—that the Kaid Mohammed at last reached 
London and alighted at the lordly mansion in the Strand which 
had been rented for his occupation. 

For the next week there followed a busy coming and going 
of courtiers and officials between Whitehall and the Ambassador's 
house. Preliminaries of conference had to be arranged, and Kaid 
Mohammed, as an official of the Moorish Court, was well qualified 
to appreciate and play his part in all the corrupt complexities and 
knavish self-seeking that characterised seventeenth-century diplo- 
macy. There are two Arab axioms which have ever governed 
affairs of statecraft in the East, and continue to do so at the present 
time. The first, and the most universal in its application, is that 
‘a golden key will open every lock’; and the second is that ‘a lie 
may be worth the lying, but the truth is seldom worth repeating.’ 
And in 1682 the immorality of international negotiations was 
consistent with both these maxims. 

As a preliminary to amicable pourparlers Sir Charles Cotterell, 
the King’s Master of the Ceremonies, was instructed to pay to the 
Moorish Ambassador and his suite the following sums out of the 
secret service moneys: To Mohammed Hadu himself, 1000 guineas ; 
to his ‘Companion’ and his Secretary, 100 guineas each ; to his 
Interpreter, 100 guineas; and to buy clothing for twenty of his 
servants, 50 guineas ;—total, £1417 10s. 

As there is no record of any other interpreter than the Secretary, 
Hamet Lucas, it is to be presumed that that crafty descendant of 
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Andalusian sheikhs profited by his doubling of the parts to the 
tune of some 200 guineas! All these preliminaries having been 
satisfactorily arranged—and pocketed—the way was clear for 
the Ambassador’s public reception by the King. 


Il. 


The King had determined to receive the Sultan’s Embassy 
‘in more than ordinary form,’ in the hope that improved com- 
mercial and political relations might be established between England 
and Morocco, and it is fair to presume that he had commanded the 
attendance at the ceremony of all the most notable persons of his 
Court and capital. It is of interest to consider of what famous— 
and infamous— individuals such an assemblage may have been con- 
stituted, and to envisage the queer amalgam of intellect and 
rascality, of genius and debauchery, which must have presented 
itself to the unenlightened gaze of the Moorish visitors. 

On the morning of January 11 the Earl of Ranelagh, Gentleman 
of the Bedchamber, arrived with the Master of the Ceremonies at 
the Ambassador’s lodging in the Strand, having driven thither in 
His Majesty’s own coach, in which he then conducted His 
Excellency to Whitehall, followed by the rest of nis company in 
six-horse coaches. 

The roadway of the Strand, the little tortuous streets round 
Charing Cross, and all the approaches to Whitehall were noisy 
with a ‘great concourse and tumult of the people,’ which was 
‘intolerable’ to the industrious John Evelyn, who noted in his 
diary that ‘the officers could keep no order’ and that the Moors 
“seemed astonished at first, there being nothing so regular, exact, 
and performed with such silence as is in all these public occasions 
in their own country.’ But Evelyn’s travels had not extended 
further than northern Europe, and he would have ventured no 
such comment had he ever witnessed a féte in Fez or Marrakesh, 
with all its teeming multitudes and dust, or heard the vociferous 
clamour of its rainbow-coloured crowds, punctuated by the in- 
cessant ‘speaking of the Powder’ and the shrill zaghdrit of the 
women as they brandish on lifted poles the finery which they may 
not show on their white-swaddled bodies. 

Ignorant of any history save that of the Prophet and his Kalifa, 
the Moors, unmoved, drove by the spot at Charing Cross where, 
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twenty years before, the Regicides had been done to death in cir- 
cumstances of atrocity worthy of even Mulai Ismail himself—the 
most blood-guilty despot in all the ensanguined succession of 
Moorish rulers. 

Unheeding, they passed the gates of Wallingford House—which 
stood where the ‘ foul anchor ’ of the Admiralty is now displayed— 
whence on a chill morning in 1649 Archbishop Ussher looked down 
“along the open street before Whitehall,’ and swooned as he saw 
his Sovereign’s head fall on the frosty scaffold. 

At last the cortége drew up in the Palace courtyard, and a pro- 
cession was formed to walk through the tall ranks of His Majesty’s 
Foot Guards into the Banqueting-hall and the Royal presence. 

There, we may take it, were assembled, by the Royal command 
and in honour of the representative of the Moorish empire, all the 
considerable personages of Charles’s Court; the masters of 
England’s destinies—and the mistresses of her King ; her states- 
men, savants, writers, wits, divines, gallants, and courtezans— 
all the components of the strange pastiche of Restoration Society. 

Beplumed and beruffled like some grotesque exotic bird, Charles 
may be pictured lounging on the throne with his usual air of cynical 
good-humour, a dozen of his favourite spaniels fawning round his 
feet like canine courtiers; and Kaid Mohammed’s thoughts prob- 
ably turned for a moment to the recollection of Mulai Ismail as 
he had last seen him, surrounded in like manner by his forty cats, 
each with its own dish of mutton seethed in milk. On a flowing 
peruke, copied from that of his paymaster at Versailles, the King 
wore at that period a flat-crowned feathered hat and on his body 
the new-fashioned skirted coat, the invention of which had been 
his chiefest care while the Dutch were ravaging the banks of the 
Medway and the ashes of his capital were scarcely cold. (For the 
Sovereign who embezzled the nation’s honour bequeathed it, as 
some sort of expiation—the frock-coat!) Beside him, a crowned 
and miserable nonentity, sat Catherine of Braganza, whose ill-fated 
marriage portion of Tangier was the prime cause of all the mummery, 
her sallow, unhappy face, of which the prominent teeth formed the 
only salient feature, slightly flushed and sullen—if Lely is to be 
believed—as though she sensed the shameless disregard of her 
husband’s mistresses. 

There was the King’s brother, His Grace of York, fanatical and 
morose, broody with chastenings for the Covenanters. Near him 
the Duke of Buckingham, libertine and parodist, who ran my 
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Lord Shrewsbury through the body, while my Lady, disguised as 
her paramour’s page, looked on and held his horse. And there 
Prince Rupert, no longer the rake-hell Cavalier, but now, at 
sixty-three, more in love with mezzotint engraving than with the 
mad gallop of thundering squadrons. Near by would be Arlington, 
the Lord Chancellor, on his nose the sabre scar etched by a 
Roundhead’s sword at Andover; Lord Halifax, who ‘ changed 
sides as often as he did his small-clothes ’ ; Lord Hyde, Mr. Godol- 
phin, and a host of secretaries and sycophants. 

On Charles’s right one can envisage a group of those fair women 
to whose weakness for Royal dalliance the realm was indebted for 
some half-dozen dukedoms: Barbara Palmer, the ‘splendid 
termagant’; Nell Gwynn, in orange sarcenet—a colour appro- 
priate to her former calling; ‘La Belle Stewart,’ Duchess of 
Richmond ; and, closest to the throne, the ‘ baby-faced Breton,’ 
Louise de Kerouaille, wearing, according to her portraits, on either 
temple a bunch of ringlets like those worn by the Kaid himself in 
accordance with the official mode of hair dressing prescribed for a 
Minister of the Maghzen. Beyond them one can imagine the 
presence of the faithful Dartmouth, last Governor of Tangier, 
destined within two years to destroy ‘the brightest jewel in 
England’s crown,’ Lord Rochester, and M. de Barillon, the Grand 
Monarque’s Ambassador. 

But in all that glittering rout the most notable figures would 
not have been identified among the old nobility which Charles 
had debased, nor among the new noblesse founded on his dishonour, 
but rather among the aristocracy of learning, science, and letters, 
the beginnings of which existed before the King’s grandfather, 
like a true Scotsman, headed South. The very catalogue of their 
names lifts the imagination to the loftiest plane. Newton, heavy 
with the great discovery which he was shortly to publish to the 
world ; Halley, captor of comets; Dryden, who made an aureole 
even of the Poet Laureate’s bays; Sir William Temple, essayist 
and statesman, whose great secretary-to-be was still a little lad 
dreaming of ‘ Lilliput’ on the banks of Liffey; young Matthew 
Prior, a Cambridge undergraduate and protégé of my Lord Dorset, 
capping epigrams, perhaps, with Edmund Waller or with Captain 
Wycherley, whose scandalous comedies were such favourites with 
the King—though considered scarce seemly by the Reverend 
Lancelot Addison, the Royal Chaplain, and some time a padre in 
Tangier, whose little son Joseph was still inking his fingers with the 
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instrument of his future glory; Christopher Wren, whose great 
work at ‘ Paul’s’ was nearing its completion, and of whose new 
column commemorative of the Fire the Kaid would jealously 
disapprove as being loftier than the Kutubiya Tower in Marrakesh ; 
William Penn, the Quaker pioneer, and his adviser Algernon Sidney ; 
and somewhere, gloomy in the background, poor Edward Backwell, 
the King’s financier and the most troubled and anxious man in all 
England. 

One figure, we may be certain, was to be seen in no inconspicuous 
position. Mr. Secretary Pepys, late of the Admiralty, and soon 
to be an Evacuation Commissioner at Tangier, must have been 
present in all the glory of his £3 periwig, cursing the failing eyesight 
that had stopped his diary-keeping and full of envy of the more 
fortunate Evelyn. 

Through some such gathering of notabilities it must have been 
that the Moorish Envoys walked in grave procession, the simple 
distinction of their flowing draperies contrasting with all the vivid 
and restless frippery around them. 

In their snowy turbans, their selhdms of fine richly coloured 
cloth draped with the creamy folds of their silk-striped k’sds 
(garments whose likeness to the Roman toga did not escape the 
Classics-loving Evelyn), noiseless in riding-boots of soft-tanned 
leather or slippers of palest yellow, and with their swords cocked 
in the true Arab style, the Moors approached the throne with a 
dignity of bearing that befitted the Ministers of a Sovereign who 
had frequently expressed his contempt for European rulers. The 
Kaid made no reverence to the King, nor even bowed his head ; 
but, looking levelly before him, uttered in sonorous guttural Arabic 
the customary formulae of Moorish greeting. Charles, with his 
charming Stuart smile, acknowledged the salutation by slightly 
raising his hat; and the Ambassador, without more ado, fell to 
proclaiming his master’s style and titles in the usual florid Oriental 
manner, by way of preface to an address of which the arrogant tone 
was scarcely hidden beneath the extravagant imagery of its lan- 
guage. As he spoke, his words were rapidly translated by Hamet 
Lucas who interpreted them with so much ease and fluency that 
the whisper passed round that he was a ‘renegado Englishman.’ 
At mention of the zoological nature of the Sultan’s gifts Charles 
laughed and whispered to the lady next him that ‘ he knew nothing 
more proper to send by way of return than a flock of geese.’ After 
a short and formal reply by the King, also interpreted, though 
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possibly less accurately, by Hamet Lucas, the audience ended and 
the Embassy withdrew. 

The real business of negotiation then commenced. Seven 
Commissioners were appointed to discuss with Kaid Mohammed 
the Tangier question and those of the suppression of piracy and the 
release of English slaves. As is usual in dealings with Koranic 
peoples, circumlocution and sophistry protracted the proceedings 
over many weeks, but a treaty was ultimately drafted, and signed 
on March 28. A mere repetition of the Mequinez Treaty, it hardly 
mentioned the commercial and maritime questions raised by Charles, 
though it secured new benefits for the Moors in Tangier and the 
unconditional release from there of Moorish prisoners. It was 
afterwards deservedly condemned by Kirke and, in the issue, proved 
quite nugatory with regard to English interests in Morocco. 


IV. 


Meantime the Envoys were sumptuously féted in London and 
elsewhere. On January 24 they were bidden by ‘ Madam Carwell’ 
to a banquet in her gorgeous apartments at Whitehall. Here they 


comported themselves with a modest moderation and most 
admirable dignity, though placed at one long table, a Moor between 
each two ladies. Louise herself presided, and there were present 
Nell Gwynn, the Ladies Litchfield and Sussex, and others of the 
King’s mistresses and natural children. And so these Moslems, 
who never in all their lives before had looked on the unveiled faces 
of strange women, sat there at meat with Charles’s ducal demireps, 
smiling suavely and responding somehow to the prattle of their 
neighbours with a courtesy and a dignified restraint that were most 
noticeable amid all the impudicity of that bedizened assemblage. 
The ladies were all as ‘ splendid as an excess of bravery could make 
them,’ but the Kaid and his men preserved a discreet decorum, 
“not seeming to regard anything with any earnestness, and but 
decently tasting of the banquet.’ Confronted with all that opulence 
of wine and food, their thoughts must have turned with longing 
to the cone-covered dishes of kesk’soo and chicken stewed with 
olives, which, with clear spring water, formed the accustomed 
menu at the stateliest feasts in Fez. They drank some sherbet, 
a little milk and water, and a few cups of chocolate, and gravely 
took their leave, with wishes for Allah’s blessing upon their hostess 
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and her little son, just as the King himself arrived to reanimate the 
revels. 

London, though disappointed that they were not black like 
Shakespeare’s Moor, had taken the Envoys to its heart, and 
showered its joys upon them in unceasing profusion. The Kaid 
was continually visited by men and women of note, ‘ all of whom 
he received with affability and according to their quality.’ He and 
his companions appeared constantly at the play, in the parks, and 
at many private parties. In St. James’s Park they were spectators 
of the Royal games at Pall Mall—a species of one-hole golf, the hole 
being represented by a ring suspended in the air from a tall gallows— 
and watched the Royal feeding of the foreign water-fowl in the 
adjacent lake, thinking, perhaps, as they viewed the greedy long- 
billed pelicans, of the grave storks standing like one-legged sentinels 
upon the roofs of Fez. The wide green spaces of Hyde Park soon 
felt their horses’ feet ; for, like all Moors, they were born horsemen, 
who counted a day ill-spent unless some hours of it had been passed 
in the saddle. 

They made the park resound to the thunderous hoof-beats and 
frenzied war cries of their Arab ‘ powder-play.’ All London flocked 
thither to see the desert horsemen gallop and turn their short- 
backed Barbs in the exciting mimic warfare of the Ldab-el-Barud, 
the riders standing erect on their high-cantled saddles of scarlet 
cloth, or hanging along their horses’ flanks—bloody from the cruel 
spurs and the sharp corners of the silvered shovel-stirrups—flinging 
and catching their long lances at full gallop, just as their Saracen 
ancestors had done when charging the mailed chivalry of the 
Crusaders. Like all the Stuarts, Charles dearly loved a horse, 
and was insistent that the Moors should visit his beloved Newmarket, 
where one can picture them matching their ‘ wind-drinkers ’ against 
the King’s crack racehorses on the green ribbon of the Rowley Mile. 

From Newmarket, on April 1, they drove to Cambridge, where 
they went round the Colleges, which the Mokkadam Mohammed 
probably compared unfavourably with the M’darsahs of the 
Karueein. They were, moreover, entertained by the Vice- 
Chancellor at a feast in the Regent House, where they were regaled 
on ‘ soused eels, sturgeon and salmon’; which probably explains 
the fact that, after walking in Trinity and St. John’s, the Kaid 
‘ felt indisposed and laid down for a space in the Provost of King’s 
lodgings ! ’ 

Some two months later, not to be outdone in hospitality by her 
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rival, the University of Oxford held high revel in honour of the 
Kaid, who had driven thither from Windsor in the King’s own 
coach. He was met at the bottom of Shotover by Dr. Yerbury of 
Magdalen and a hundred scholars on horseback, and escorted to 
his lodging at the Angel Inn, where he committed the only solecism 
which has been recorded of him: for, when poor Dr. Pocock wel- 
comed him ‘in a little speech in Arabic’ it ‘made him laugh’! He 
was shown the Colleges and the Physick Garden, and was received 
in Convocation, though he was late for the ceremony, ‘ being indis- 
posed and sleepie after dinner ’—a second proof that a digestion 
habituated to Kesk’soo and aqua pura was wilting under the con- 
tinued strain of academic hospitality. On April 26 he was present 
in London at a meeting of the Royal Society—by then just come of 
age—at which he was admitted an Honorary Member and sub- 
scribed his name and titles in the Charter-book in exquisite Cufic 
characters. Welcomed by Wren, the President, he presented to 
him, by way of diploma, a quaint physiological study, written in 
Arabic, of a certain man he knew ‘ who was always dumb, except 
only at noon ’—-a thesis upon which John Evelyn, F.R.S., was 
specially deputed to compliment him. 

It was about this time that the name of the engaging Hamet 
Lucas reasserts itself in the records of the Embassy ; for at some 
social function in the summer of 1682 he met by chance an English- 
man who had escaped from slavery in his bagnio twelve years before. 
This was a clergyman, the Reverend Adam Elliott, M.A., who had 
been captured by the Salli pirates in the ketch John o’ London 
homeward bound from Lisbon in 1670. His captors had sold him 
in the Sék in Salli to Hamet, who made him his body-slave at 
El Ksar and treated him abominably. But, after months of misery, 
the resourceful cleric effected his escape in an ingenious fashion. 
The hypocritical Hamet, though he drank water when en diplomatie 
in England, indulged, in the seclusion of his home, a little failing 
for strong drink ; and so one evening Elliott plied him copiously 
with the contents of a parcel of wine which had conveniently 
arrived as a present from the French Consul. Having annexed 
the arms of his unconscious master, the slave escaped through 
an unguarded door, and, after many hardships—which included 
the swimming by night of the Kus river—made his way to the 
Spanish fort at Mamora, where his pursuers, headed by the enraged 
but now sober Hamet, were driven off by the fire of the garrison. 
Elliott returned afterwards to England, where he became involved 
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in the anti-Popish propaganda of Titus Oates, a vindication of 
whom he published, in incongruous combination with an account 
of his adventures in Barbary, during the very year of his late 
master’s visit to London. Hamet was characteristically unabashed 
at the encounter, and greeted ‘quite kindly’ the victim of his 
former cruelty. 

This most interesting rascal figured also as the unlikely hero 
of an episode of romance during the Embassy’s stay in London. 
A little servant-girl, engaged with others to wait upon the Moors 
in their mansion in the Strand, appears to have become as infatuated 
with this picturesque Oriental as might have been any heroine of 
the now prevalent school of ‘Sheikh’ fiction. The ambitious 
Hamet, with an eye to the social prestige attaching in his own 
country to the possession of a European wife, and doubtless recol- 
lecting that Mulai Ismail himself numbered an Englishwoman 
among his 2000 consorts, married her out of hand. The romantically 
minded Abigail returned with him subsequently to Morocco, where 
the curtains of his women’s apartments closed behind her, and she 
disappeared—poor fool !—from history. 

And so the months passed by, during which these representa- 
tives of an older and more static civilisation had opportunity 
for comparing it with the new and dynamic forces apparent in 
Restoration England. Superficially the realms of Charles II. and 
Mulai Ismail presented many aspects of similarity in 1682. In 
both a Sovereign ruled absolute, without the assistance of any 
representative and popularly elected body. Both were in process 
of recovery from a long period of bloody civil conflict, and both 
groaned beneath an Exchequer supported by forced levies and 
extortion, and a Court corrupt and festering with debauchery and 
intrigue. Great lords were as omnipotent in the English shires 
as the feudal kaids whose kasbas commanded the Atlas; and the 
capitals of both countries were composed of insanitary houses 
huddled in narrow unlit streets, odorous with middens and open 
drains. Civil justice was as venal and prejudiced at Westminster 
as in Fez, and both the King’s Justices and the Kadi administered 
@ brutal criminal law with an inhuman savagery. But at that point 
the likeness dwindles; for, while Barbary remained in the same 
political and intellectual condition as had existed at the time of 
St. Augustine, in England there had commenced the final phase 
of the consolidation of the people’s liberties which, seven years 
later, was to reach its culmination in the Bill of Rights. 
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And now drew nigh the long-deferred moment of the Embassy’s 
departure: their office accomplished, the Kaid and his colleagues, 
fearful with forebodings, must needs return to render statement 
of their stewardship. And so on July 23 they embarked for 
Tangier in the Woolwich frigate, carrying with them the one-sided 
treaty—and the poor serving-wench whose hero was Hamet Lucas. 


V. 


On August 30 the Woolwich dropped anchor off Tangier. 

A Moorish proverb lays it down that ‘he who lengthens his 
absence returns unwelcomed,’ and for the Kaid the crucial period 
of his life had now begun. What influence had his rivals gained 
with Mulai Ismail during his absence? He knew that Jewish 
agents in London had traduced him according to their instructions, 
and he recalled the dismal fate of other returned Ambassadors. 
But it would be as Allah willed ! 

And so, as soon as he had landed, the first Ambassador of a 
Moorish sultan to an English king took horse and rode with bloody 
spur for his master’s Court, just as, over two centuries later, the last 
one, Kaid El Menebhi, was to gallop home with the ribbon of the 
G.C.B. hung round a neck that seemed to flinch already beneath 
the edge of the executioner’s sword. 

What happened when the Kaid reached Mequinez was after- 
wards told to Kirke by the omniscient Hamet Lucas. The Am- 
bassador was met by a squad of negro janissaries who led him 
manacled into their master’s presence. For an hour he stood 
there in chains before the tyrant, who for all that time totally 
ignored him. Then, his negroid face convulsed with fury, the 
“Lofty Portal’ suddenly cursed him for a traitorous apostate and 
ordered him forthwith to be dragged to death at the mule’s tail. 
His rivals had triumphed. But some wealthy sympathisers, by 
dint of their importunate entreaties and adulation, procured a 
respite, during which the Kaid seized opportunity to render to his 
lord an account of his transactions with King Charles. His tactful 
tale lost nothing in the telling, and he so skilfully played upon the 
Sultan’s vanity by expatiating upon the abnormal honours paid 
him as Mulai Ismail’s representative, that his fetters were struck 
off and he regained at once his old predominance at Court. The 
Kaid, said Hamet Lucas, undoubtedly owed his life to Charles’s 
baring of the head befere him during the audience at Whitehall ! 
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Restored to favour, the Kaid shrewdly avoided pressing for the 
ratification of the treaty, favourable to his master though it was. 
He acquiesced instead in the sending to England of several subse- 
quent despatches full of most insolent demands and insults, en- 
grossed in most exquisite Arabic lettering and illuminated in gold. 
With them went a delightfully impudent note to Charles from 
Hamet Lucas, wherein the King was exhorted to ‘ behave himself 
well in the service of his Lord the Sultan and to give him whatsoever 
he demanded ’ ! 

So ends the story of this most entertaining diplomatic episode 
which was to cause, within two years, the abandonment of Tangier 
by the English—much to its defenders’ sorrow, but greatly to the 
satisfaction of Mr. Secretary Pepys, who refused to commend a 
place where he had been so ‘infinitely bitten by cinches.’ Had 
its termination been more advantageous to England the whole 
history of our African Empire and Mediterranean influence might 
have been altered, and the necessity for the Tangier Convention 
recently concluded in Paris between Great Britain, France, and 
Spain might never have arisen. 

Throughout the old records of the incident—a patchwork of 
State papers, of MSS. in museums and College libraries, of entries 
in John Evelyn’s diary, and of chapters in laborious histories— 
there run like two threads of faded gold the lively and human 
personalities of the Kaid Mohammed, that wise and subtle Wazeer, 
and of Hamet Lucas, a rogue of quite delectable rascality, whom 
Scott and Dumas, Dickens and Stevenson, would have appreciated 
and delighted in. 

For, as the Arabs say: ‘ The works of man’s hands may wither, 
but Allah has made man’s heart unchangeable.’ 





THE OPTICS OF THE NORTH BANK. 
BY H. T. SHERINGHAM. 


PREAMBLE. 


I HAVE sometimes wondered whether, if Dobson had not been 
such a silent individual, the curious combination of circumstances 
which I have to relate would not have been understood better 
and sooner. He certainly seems to have had more knowledge of 
the whole business than anybody, or at any rate of the essential 
part of it. But when a man’s attitude towards most chances of 
life is: ‘Hush! let us be silent—here comes a fool!’ it is very 
hard for him to break into speech of a sufficiently surprising 
character for people to make round mouths and eyes at him. 
And I suppose that is what would have happened. But I, for 
one, wish that he had risked it. His doing so might—I do not 
say that it would—have saved some of us a good deal of mental 
wear and tear. Of that let the reader judge. 


I 


Quite a party of us was scattered about the long upper sitting- 
room of the Golden Fleece. There were George Cassington (now 
Sir George), most generous of hosts, and his two guests, Maverick 
and myself. Cassington had acquired a lease of the Manor water 
the year before, and had bidden us both to come and fish it for a 
day or two. Then there were two of the Argonauts, who fish the 
Oakdene stretch (I think the club so called itself because it makes 
the Golden Fleece its headquarters) ; one of them was Tremblay, 
a coal-owner. I did not know the other, and introductions some- 
how missed fire; and lastly, there was a man named Surgeon, 
who was fishing somewhere lower down, at Fontbeck or Littleford. 
He was an engineer, I believe, and seemed a knowledgeable fellow. 
Indeed it was he who started, and to a large extent guided, a 
longish discussion. 

As it was early in May, and none too warm, those who had 
been fishing (Tremblay and I had come down by the 7.37 train) 
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had come in in time for an eight o’clock dinner. They were con- 
vinced of the futility of waiting for an evening rise in such circum- 
stances, but slightly over-emphatic in proclaiming orbi et urbi, 
meaning themselves and us two town mice, that ‘one never 
knows.’ In fact, I remember that this theme, with not unfamiliar 
variations, kept us going through dinner, and even afterwards 
until we were all settled in the Golden Fleece’s uneasy chairs 
and the tobacco smoke was placidly ascending ceilingwards. 

Then Surgeon started the talk on what a trout sees, and how 
it sees it, with the relation of an experience he had had that day. 
Approaching a fish from below in the orthodox manner, he had 
put it down without even getting a fly over it. He waited for 
some ten minutes till it was feeding steadily once more, then 
fetched a compass in the meadow so that he was about twelve 
yards above the fish’s feeding place, and from there drifted a fly 
down-stream, with immediate success. 

‘The angle of light,’ someone suggested, and Surgeon agreed, 
going on to explain at some length the relative positions of sun, 
angler, fly, and fish. 

From that point conversation went on to the wider field of 
piscatory optics. Dr. Francis Ward’s experiments in his sub- 
aqueous observation chamber were discussed, and the whole 
question of ‘ windows,’ ‘ bent rays,’ angles of refraction, reflected 
light, and so on, was debated with much interest. I must sadly 
confess that science which has any mathematics in its exposition 
is generally too much for me, and a good deal of what was said 
was beyond my immediate comprehension. For the unscientific 
barbarian close study of diagrams by a betowelled head is a 
necessary preliminary to clear understanding of optical mysteries. 

The others, it seemed, evidently knew more than I. Cassington, 
in particular, was both interested and interesting, for it appeared 
that he had been making experiments in the way of approaching 
fish on the Manor water for a year or more, and he had evolved 
what almost amounted to a code of rules for most of it, according 
to the time of day and the nature of the weather. He was pressed 
to give illustrations of how his theories had worked out, and did 
so convincingly. 

Presently, however, his brow contracted thoughtfully, and he 
said ‘ It’s odd, but there’s one piece of the water where I can’t 
find out what the rules ought to be at all.’ 


“How do you mean ?’ asked Surgeon. 
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‘ Well,’ he replied, ‘I always put the fish down there, whatever 
time of day it is, and however I approach them.’ 

‘ Which bit is it ?’ Maverick inquired. 

‘ What they call the North Bank,’ Cassington answered. ‘ It’s 
that stretch between the culvert and the cattle bridge on the 
Manor stream—about three hundred yards, I suppose. Where the 
spinney curves back in a sort of semicircle on the far side of the 
field.’ 

‘I know,’ said Maverick. ‘I walked up it this morning on 
the way to the island, but there was nothing moving then, so I 
didn’t try it. It doesn’t look very difficult.’ 

‘No,’ Cassington agreed, ‘it doesn’t.’ He turned to me. 
‘You used to fish the water in old days. Can you remember 
any special difficulty there ? ’ 

I pondered. I knew the stretch well enough, of course, but, 
oddly enough, could not remember ever fishing it. I had a vague 
impression ofits generally being occupied by someone else—there 
were a good many season-tickets in those days, a decade or more 
back. I had only one clear memory of any outstanding event 
connected with the North Bank, and that was seeing an excep- 
tionally beautiful trout in the hut, which someone had caught 
there—a 2}-pounder with very deep flanks and unusually big red 
spots. Dobson, the keeper, had called me in to look at it as J 
was on my way down-stream. I could remember his telling me 
that it took a very small red quill near the cattle bridge, but 
nothing further. 

‘ Well,’ said Cassington with a laugh, when I had contributed 
my very unhelpful fragment of history, ‘ it proves one thing, any- 
how—that fish can be got at there if you know the way to do it. 
I must persevere, and you can give me a lesson to-morrow.’ 

One of the Argonauts made an interesting suggestion at this 
point, that possibly the ground might be more swampy than it 
used to be and that the angler’s approach caused vibrations which 
reached the fish. There are a good many places beside the chief 
chalk-streams where it feels as though one were walking on a sort 
of crust with water underneath, and where there is a definite 
sensation of ‘ quaking.’ 

“It is possible,’ Cassington admitted musingly, ‘ but somehow 
. + » Well, perhaps our friend here will be able to tell us to-morrow.’ 

Soon after that we took our candles and departed to our various 
bedrooms. For my part I ‘ fished myself to sleep ’ as is my custom 
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on a holiday, and dreamed one of those absurd dreams which some- 
times accompany refreshing slumbers. There was in it a 2}-lb. trout 
with very deep flanks and red spots which looked at me through a 
‘ window,’ there was a professorial voice that told me something 
about z*+ y-equalling the refractory angler, and finally there 
was a vision of Dobson urging caution and saying, ‘ the bank quakes,’ 
adding that he meant Barclay’s! Except for the fact that I must 
offer instant and humble apology to that august institution on 
Dobson’s behalf, my dream may be disregarded. 


II 


It was a great joy to be on the Manor water again on a fresh 
May morning after so many years, and I looked about me eagerly 
as we walked upstream from the mill. All seemed much the same 
—slow-growing England does not change much in a decade. I 
noticed a considerable willow at the Horse-shoe bend which I seemed 
to remember as a mere ‘ withy,’ and there were signs of new camp- 
sheathing just above. But that sort of thing is not change, but 
normal progress, like the cheerful new paint I could see on the hut 
as we approached it. There is another hut on the upper water, 
but the hut is about half a mile up from the mill near the junction 
of the Manor stream and the main river. It commands a view of 
the whole of the lower fishery. It forms the usual starting-point 
in the morning, where rods are put up, lines run through the rings 
and greased, and so on. 

The three of us dallied happily over our preparations under 
the bright sun. Something of a down-stream breeze was getting up 
and there was no sign of fly as yet, so there was no need for hurry. 

‘ Dobson’s up above, I suppose,’ said Cassington. ‘I asked him 
to cut one or two boughs off those willows above the bridge. They 
were getting too near the water.’ 

‘IT suppose he’s much thesame ?’ Lasked. ‘ Not too voluble?’ 

Cassington laughed. ‘No, he doesn’t tire one with talking for 
talking’s sake. But he’s a jolly good keeper. I believe he knows 
every trout in the river, and he manages weeds better than anyone 
I ever met. That’s one of the secrets of keeping a water in order. 
Now,’ he added, ‘ we're all ready. The fly should be up in half 
an hour or less. Where would you like to go?’ This to me. 

‘Shall I try the North Bank?’ Isuggested. ‘ You roused my 
curiosity last night.’ 
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‘Good man,’ he replied. ‘I wish you would. And carry on 
upstream to the other hut if you want to. There’s plenty of 
water for us two on the main stream above and below here.’ 

So we separated, and in a few minutes I was sitting on the 
hatch at the bottom of my beat, drinking in the morning air, 
waiting for the fly and watching the young weeds in their graceful 
convelutions as the crystal water stirred them in passing. 

Not unnaturally my thoughts soon turned to the practical 
problem which had been discussed the night before, and my eyes 
travelled upstream for signs of anything that might offer a solution. 
But so far as I could see there was no special feature. For two 
hundred yards at any rate the stream ran almost parallel with 
the main river, and the spinney behind was too far away to affect 
the lighting. At any given time of day conditions in that re- 
spect must surely be the same on both streams, anyhow for that 
two hundred yards. Possibly the ‘ quaking bank’ would be the 
explanation. I should see presently. 

Then my thoughts wandered to the past and to the men whom 
I used to meet in this lovely place, dead now, some of them, and - 
perhaps waiting for a hatch of fly on those crystal streams which 
water the Elysian fields. The Manor water has in its time schooled 
men who have gained great fame not only in fishing but in more 
serious affairs. More than one eminent statesman has dried a 
vigorous fly there, more than one distinguished soldier has there 
practised primitive tactics of crawling against the foe, more than 
one right reverend divine has there been tempted by obtrusive 
thistle or stubborn dock to abbreviate the Commination Service 
into one inclusive word. The Manor fishery has, in fact, had its 
part in the recreative side of history. 

Probably I should have begun to moralise very tediously, but 
suddenly I saw a fly, an olive, coming down, and then another. 
And very soon the hatch was in progress. Nor was it long before the 
trout were celebrating the event in the usual manner. One, two, 
three, four—I could see a whole string of rises all the way up the 
North Bank, some in mid-stream, and some close in-shore. ‘ Have 
at you,’ I said joyfully, and crept into position for the lowest of them. 

The thrill of an opening season has a magic to make one forget 
all else, and for quite a long time as fish after fish stopped feeding 
before me, I merely emitted sounds of surprise or rage and put 
the failure down to my own bungling. But when I had made a 
mess of about the tenth opportunity I suddenly remembered that 
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this was the North Bank and what Cassington had said about it. 
And then I paused to consider. 

Hitherto I had been following the usual procedure, coming along 
fairly carefully and then kneeling on one knee for the cast. Ob- 
viously this would not do. I must crawl. So I crawled, ‘on 
three legs’ as they put it, up to the next fish, kept head, arm and 
rod as low as I could, and—found that the beast had stopped 
rising! After that I tried a down-stream attack with the same 
result. Then I tried a cast from right out in the meadow, using 
fully twenty yards of line and allowing only a few feet of gut to 
reach the water. It was equally vain. 

After two hours or more of this sort of thing I lost my temper. 
I put on a big March brown, rubbed it and my cast with mud to 
make them sink, and started to ‘rake’ the whole stretch with a 
long line down-stream in a manner which I own to be shameless. 
But I was determined to make something rise somehow, dry-fly 
etiquette or no dry-fly etiquette, and the freshening wind gave the 
wet fly its opportunity. To conclude, I reached the hatch again 
without having the semblance of a rise, and then I turned my 
steps towards the hut in complete despair, and also with an uneasy 
feeling that I had forgotten ‘ how to do it.’ 

It was an immediate relief to my fevered spirit to find Dobson 
there, a Dobson hardly greyer than of old and with the same whim- 
sical look of sardonic humour. I like Dobson, perhaps none the 
less because I have never understood him. I found him one day, 
when we were both younger, with a book in his hand and an air of 
tolerance as he read. The book was Sartor Resartus—curious fare 
for a river-keeper, I should have said. But another day, or rather 
evening—for I was packing up for the homeward walk—he sur- 
prised me still more. We had been talking—I suppose I had, 
rather—about what a lot of fine fishermen there were who were 
quite unknown outside their own districts, with special reference 
to one who had recently died, when he suddenly murmured half 
to himself the lines, 


‘, . . sed omnes illacrimabiles 
Urgentur ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro.’ 





I asked him, I remember, how many languages he knew, but 
he only smiled and asked if I had finished, because he wanted to 


lock up. 
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Greetings over, I naturally began to complain. The tale of my 
discomfiture demanded immediate telling to some sympathetic ear. 
It must have been very tedious, but Dobson did not seem bored. 
He nodded appreciatively now and then, as I related my various 
changes of tactics. He said nothing, however, when I reached 
my indignant conclusion. 

Somehow I gathered that he was not surprised. ‘ Doesn’t 
anybody ever catch anything there?’ I demanded. 

‘ Not often,’ he replied, with a smile which seemed to me half 
sardonic and half grim. 

‘Confound you,’ I laughed, ‘ you’re just the same dour Scots- 
man. How long is it since you said an unnecessary word? You 
haven’t wasted any since I was here last, I'll bet.’ He smiled 
again. He has always enjoyed being chaffed, I fancy, and he has 
a sense of humour, probably none the less keen for not bubbling 
on the surface. ‘ But, seriously,’ I went on, ‘why is it? Is it the 
light, or what? It’s not specially swampy along there.’ I told 
him of Cassington’s perplexity, and our talk the night before. 
Evidently he knew all about his master’s experiments. 

‘It’s just one of those things one can’t explain,’ he said pre- 
sently, in rather a final tone. 

I stared at him in astonishment. The idea of anything con- 
nected with trout being inexplicable to Dobson struck me as itself 
being inexplicable. ‘ Haven’t you even got a theory ? ’ I said. 

‘No, I haven’t got a theory,’ he replied, slightly emphasising 
the last word. 

* But surely people used to catch fish there all right,’ I persisted. 
‘Don’t you remember showing me that beautiful 24-pounder once ?’ 
As I spoke it came back to me like a flash who had caught it. It 
was an elderly angler named Harrismete. I reminded Dobson 
of this fact, as an aid to his recollection. 

“Yes, I remember,’ he said. ‘That was a beauty.’ And he 
went on to comment on its perfections at considerable length, 
at, for Dobson indeed, inordinate length. He seemed disposed 
to analyse it spot by spot, scale by scale. Again I stared at him 
in astonishment. And then it struck me that he was talking 
with a purpose. For some reason of his own he wanted to get the 
conversation away from the main topic to more general ground. 

I was pondering on this odd circumstance when a shadow fell 
across the path before us, Dobson stopped at about the ninetieth 
spot, and Cassington appeared. ‘ Thought I’d come and lunch here, 
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and see how you'd got on,’ he said cheerily, ‘I see you’ve done 
those boughs, Dobson. It’s much better up there now.’ He 
fetched a stool out of the hut and sat down beside us. 

‘ Well, what have you made of the North Bank ?’ he asked. 

I was tired of my own lamentable story by now, so I simply 
answered, ‘ Nothing. It’s exactly as you said.’ 

Cassington bit at a sandwich and nodded. I got my own 
packet of sandwiches out of the bag beside me, and started the 
business of lunching too. Dobson murmured something about 
hatches, and began to move off down-stream. Cassington called 
after him. ‘ You haven’t seen anything of that fellow, I suppose ?’ 

‘ No, there’s been no one there,’ the keeper replied, and departed 
on his business. 

Between bites Cassington explained his last question. ‘ Last 
time I was down, I saw a fellow with a rod who had no business 
here. I don’t know who he was, as I was right up by the third 
stile, and he must have bolted as soon as he saw me coming. I 
lost sight of him, of course, when I got to the willows.’ He chuckled 
at this point. ‘I don’t fancy he got much sport anyway. He 
was poaching the North Bank.’ 

After that as we lunched we naturally discussed the mystery 
of that bit of water. We talked ‘ about it and about’ but reached 
no conclusion. ‘Dobson says it’s one of those things one can’t 
explain,’ I remarked. 

‘I know he does,’ said Cassington. ‘I’ve tackled him about 
it often enough.’ 

‘ But what does he mean ?’ I pondered. 

‘Mean? I suppose he’s just as puzzled as anybody. Look 
here, we'll put Maverick on to it now—here he is.’ 

Maverick as a matter of fact was approaching, looking pleased 
with himself. A brace and a half by lunch-time is not bad for 
a difficult water. Cassington, by the way, had one fish, while I 
of course had nothing. Maverick, who had eaten his lunch lower 
down, was quite keen to see what he could do with the North 
Bank, so we separated soon afterwards. This time I went up the 
main stream, found a few fish still rising here and there, lost a 
good one, and wound up with a brace of 1} Ib. each. 

To cut the day’s story short, we met again at the hut for a cup 
of tea about five, pottered about afterwards with little profit, and 
eventually went home to dinner, Cassington and I listening as we 
went to a monologue by Maverick on the iniquitous behaviour of 
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the trout of the North Bank. ‘The place is full of fish,’ he insisted, 
‘and I tried every conceivable dodge. It’s incredible. It’s— 
it’s—uncanny,’ he concluded indignantly. And neither of us 
could disagree with his verdict. 


Ill 


‘Optics be hanged,’ said Cassington, only ‘ hanging’ was not 
the precise fate he desired for that honourable branch of science. 
He had come round to my rooms after dinner for a smoke and 
chat, ostensibly about things in general but really, as I soon saw, 
about one thing in particular. ‘ The confounded business is getting 
on my nerves,’ he declaimed with his back to the fire-place—the 
Englishman’s natural position for declamation, even when there is 
no fire alight. It was about a month after my visit to the Manor 
water, and in the interval my friend had been down for three 
week-ends and had come no nearer to a solution of the problem of 
the North Bank. 

I looked at him as he spoke and I could see that he was telling 
the truth. He seemed quite worried, his brow care-furrowed, 
and his eyes restless. ‘It’s so absolutely inexplicable,’ he went 
on. ‘It’s not as though we were all duffers. Maverick’s one of 
the best fishermen I ever saw, and you and I can keep our ends 
up anyhow. To think that we should be utterly beaten by a bit 
of water which has absolutely no special points of difficulty! I’m 
positively beginning to dream o’ nights,’ he confessed with a short 
laugh. ‘ And worse than that, I’ve gone so far as to try the brutes 
with both worm and minnow.’ 

‘What happened?’ I asked. 

‘Nothing,’ he said, ‘ except that I got a bad attack of con- 
science, and kept looking over my shoulder in the fear that someone 
was watching.’ He laughed again. ‘I’m nothing of a purist, as 
you know, but I suppose baits in a chalk stream are rather in the 
nature of poaching nowadays. Anyway I got quite nervous about 
it and did not carry on as long as I might have.’ 

‘Talking of poaching,’ I put in, ‘have you seen any more of 
that fellow with a rod ?’ 

‘Funny you should say that,’ he replied. ‘I was just going 
to mention him. Yes, I did see him again, a fortnight ago. I 
suppose he didn’t know I was out, and Dobson had gone over to 
Harchester to see about a new chain of scythes that’s been offered 
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to us. Anyhow the man was there, though he got away much as 
before when he caught sight of me in the distance. Luckily I had 
my Zeiss glasses with me and I was able to have a look at him. 
I rather fancy I should know him again, in fishing kit anyway. 
He had rather a queer hat, very broad in the brim, a sort of keeper’s 
tail-coat, a brown one, and one of those creels with a sort of harness 
strap arrangement, one strap over the left shoulder and the other 
round the waist—I forget what it’s called. I couldn’t see his face, 
of course, even with the glasses, but the hat was noticeable.’ 

‘ He must have plenty of cheek,’ I suggested. 

Cassington was thoughtful. ‘I wonder... ” he began, and 
stopped. 

* Well 2’ 

‘Oh, it’s absurd! The truth is I’m so gravelled for an explana- 
tion, that I was going to suggest that the unauthorised stranger 
might have something to do with it. He was in the same place 
at the North Bank. Unless he was putting a curse upon it or 
bedevilling it somehow, I don’t see what good he could get out 
of his poaching. But it’s all a mad business. Let’s talk of some- 
thing else. What about those photographs ?’ 

When I was fishing with him I remembered that I had some- 
where a number of photographs of the Manor water taken in the 
old days by a man named Johnson who used generally to have his 
camera handy when he fished. Cassington had expressed a wish 
to see them and I had promised to dig them out. 

I went over to a bureau and fished out the big envelope in 
which they were stowed, and we began to go over them. As I 
had thought on my last visit there was little change perceptible 
in the landscape. 

‘ Really they might have been taken this year,’ my friend re- 
marked. ‘Who’sthat?’ He pointed to a figure in the foreground 
of one of them. 

I happened to know, and gave him the name. ‘ He’s living 
somewhere in Yorkshire now, I believe,’ I added. 

Two or three other figures in the photographs were those of 
strangers, so far as I was concerned, and I could not identify them. 
Then, suddenly, Cassington gave a whistle. ‘ Here’s the North 
Bank, and here, by all that’s wonderful, is my poaching friend. 
I’m sure of him. Look at the hat, and the coat, and the harness. 
Know him ?’ 

I shook my head involuntarily—I could not help it. And 
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I am afraid that Cassington found me rather dull company for 
the rest of the evening. I wanted to think, not talk. In due 
course he must have noticed my dullness, for he took himself off 
rather early, borrowing the photograph in question to serve as 
evidence in his campaign against the trespasser. 

But he left me extremely doubtful as to its value for the purpose. 
For the man whom he recognised with such certainty had, as I 
knew very well, for three years been numbered among the dead ! 


IV 


‘Dobson,’ I said, ‘do you know anything about the late Mr. 
Harrismete ? ’ 

I had better interpolate that I had come down to the Manor 
water by myself this time. As a result of pondering on the sur- 
prising conclusion of my talk with Cassington three days before, 
I had shamelessly asked for ‘ leave ’ for the week-end. He conceded 
it with a ‘ whenever you like, my dear fellow,’ over the telephone, 
and here I was at the lower hut. 

For I had come to the conclusion that Dobson knew something 
about the mystery which was agitating us all. What he knew 
I could not, perhaps dared not, guess. But his manner during 
that earlier talk of ours came back to me—the alternation of 
reticence and volubility, the slight emphasis on a word or so, and 
all the rest of it. The more I thought about it the more sure I 
became that Dobson could help to clear the matter up if he would. 
Hence my somewhat abrupt question after we had exchanged a 
brief greeting. : 

Anyone else in a like position would have started, I think. 
Dobson merely looked up swiftly under his shaggy brows—it 
amounted to the same thing. Nor did he answer for an appreciable 
time. It was plain that he had been smitten between the joints 
of his harness. 

Then, ‘ What makes you ask that ? ’ he replied slowly. 

I let him have it again. ‘Mr. Cassington has recognised the 
poacher of the North Bank as the late Mr. Harrismete.’ I added, 
‘It was the figure in an old photograph I showed him on 
Tuesday.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Dobson, thoughtfully. 

‘Well?’ I insinuated, for he seemed to be going off into a 
reverie. 
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‘I think,’ he said presently, ‘ I’ll be getting you to read some- 
thing before I give you my own opinion.’ 

‘Read something? What?’ Idemanded. 

‘ Just a bit of what you might call documentary evidence,’ he 
returned. ‘I'll bring it along to the Golden Fleece this evening.’ 

I gaped at him, but it was no use. I could get nothing more 
out of him except ‘ Will you not be for fishing ? ’ 

I told him that I would, but not anywhere close handy. ‘ Right 
down at the bottom, near the mill,’ I said with emphasis, ‘ out 
of sight of the North Bank.’ 

Dobson gave me one of his grim smiles at this. ‘ Perhaps 
you'll enjoy yourself more there,’ he agreed. And so we parted 
for the time being. 


My fishing having been a somewhat perfuuctory business, with 
a perpetual tendency towards glances behind like that experienced 
by Cassington when he was trying the worm, I was back at the inn 
fairly early and had finished dinner some time, when one of the 
maids brought me a small parcel ‘ with Mr. Dobson’s compliments.’ 
I opened it eagerly, and found that i+ contained an old book, 


bound in somewhat battered and time-worn calf. It proved to bea 
rather early edition of ‘The Compleat Angler,’ not one of the treasur- 
able seventeenth-century editions, but the first of the revival period, 
as it may be called, Moses Browne’s version of 1750. It is not an 
uncommon book in itself and it would not have excited me unduly 
as a ‘find.’ But on its title-page I saw with a thrill, inscribed in 
rather a crabbed hand, the name ‘ Arthur Harrismete,’ and realised 
at once that in some way the little volume was going to produce 
what Dobson had called ‘ documentary evidence ’ in regard to the 
curious problem that was perplexing us. 

An hour later, with a chilly sensation in the region of my spine, 
I placed it on the table, wondering whether it was evidence, and if 
not what it should be called. A plain man of the twentieth century 
sometimes finds it hard to classify things that would perhaps have 
been more intelligible to his great-great-great-grandfather. 

In the same hand that wrote the name on the title-page had 
also been written a few notes, most of them very brief, here and 
there on later pages. But the more considerable matter for study 
was right at the end, after Cotton’s second part and the index. 
Here a number of blank pages had been bound in, presumably 
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about the time of the book’s appearance (for the paper was obviously 
old), and these had been utilised for the purpose of a sort of fishing 
diary, written in the same hand. It was unlike any fishing diary 
I had seen before, and I hope I may never see such a specimen 
again, but a fishing diary it must be called. 

I am not going to reproduce much of it and will only quote 
what is necessary to illustrate the apparent frame of mind of him 
whowroteit. The keynote was struck almost at once, on page 2. 
‘Thope,’ says Venator at the top of it, ‘ we shall each be the happier 
in the other’s company.’ Against this passage, which was under- 
lined, was written the word ‘No!’ There was nothing more till 
page 25, where against Piscator’s ‘ Men of mild, sweet, and peaceable 
spirits, as indeed most Anglers are,’ appeared two words : ‘ A lie!’ 
On page 36 against Venator’s ‘ Well now let us go to your Sport of 
Angling,’ was written ‘ One too many’ ; and on page 56, as a com- 
mentary on the milkwoman’s tribute to anglers as ‘ such honest, 
civil, quiet men,’ appeared the monosyllable ‘ Tush ! ’ 

To sum up the general spirit of the brief notes, it appeared 
that the writer had conceived a strong dislike for anglers as a class 
and expressed it in small interjections of the kind recorded. But 
this dislike was strangely mingled with a devotion almost passionate 
to the craft which anglers profess. After that pleasant poem 
‘The Angler’s Wish’ which ends : 


‘ There bid good morning to next day, 
There meditate my time away, 
And angle on, and beg to have 
A quiet passage to a welcome grave—’ 


appeared a veritable heart-cry, ‘I cannot leave it all.’ And later 
on there were one or two similar expressions of this mood. The 
longest may serve to illustrate them all. ‘There may be a Heaven, 
but they cannot fish there. No Heaven for me.’ 

A mind unhinged, you will justly say, and really no other verdict 
seems possible. But when I came to the diary at the end I found 
something more than the mere ravings of the earlier commentary. 
It gave evidence that its author had put his wild dislike and jealousy 
of his fellows into practical expression. For years, if his entries 
were to be trusted, he must have been trying to drive them away 
from his own vicinity. 

The entries covered a period of about twenty years—there were 
not many for any given year, and for one there were only three— 
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and their tone was what may be called progressively bitter. The 
first for instance complained of ‘too many rods out.’ Two years 
after the complaint was—‘ May 2: Two new rods out. Why will 
S—— issue so many tickets?’ Two years later came—‘ June 7: 
It’s becoming too much. I must do something.’ And after that 
the entries grew less and less concerned with fishing, and more 
and more with a kind of campaign against the fishermen. This is 
the sort of thing : ‘ Sept. 6 : C—— tried to get up in front of me. 
Told him it was my beat. Drove him off.’ ‘May 15: Gave S—. 
a glare which seemed to settle him. He went away down.’— 
‘Aug. 12: Found T actually fishing there, so walked up and 
put all his fish down. He won’t come near me again.’ 

Several times the writer seemed to have had recourse to this 
last amiable device, apparently with uniform success. Nor was 
there a word about protests or reprisals. So far as the diary showed, 
its author might have had a free hand in driving his fellows away. 

The truculence of the entries continued scarcely diminished to 
the end, but in the last few pages it alternated with a kind of lamen- 
tation. Dimming eyesight, failing strength, lessening sport—all 
were noted gloomily. ‘Dare not stay for the sedge now,’ was 
one entry, and a little later, ‘Fear must give up evening fishing. 
Thrice cursed old age!’ Almost immediately, however, came a 
comforting thought. ‘ One good thing, they all keep away now.’ 

The end evidently came gradually—but itcame. The last entry 
of all gave a hint that the writer was conscious of its coming. 
‘Night is upon me. Never again. But if I can’t no one else 
...” the close was a splutter of ink. I could picture a sudden 
jab of the pen as the muscles of the hand suddenly contracted 
and relaxed, before the body lurched sideways to the floor. 

I closed the book, wrapped it up in its paper covering, and spent 
the rest of a very long evening in sombre thought. 


‘Oh yes, he was mad, of course,’ said Dobson. ‘I suppose you 
were not here often enough to realise what he was like. Most 
of the others realised and left him alone. Mr. Sergeant used to 
say “He must have his ticket. It’s the only pleasure the poor 
old man has in life,” so he had that every season to the end.’ 

‘ But,’ I began, and then paused. Somehow I could not bring 
myself to draw the inference from it all that seemed required. 
Some things will not readily express themselves in words. In the 
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endI put the onuson Dobson. ‘ Do you really think that it explains 
the North Bank ? ’ I asked. 

Dobson nodded. ‘Remember how he says he used to walk 
up and put their fish down ?’ 

I did remember, vividly. But surely .. . 

‘ Well, he’s doing it yet,’ said the keeper simply. ‘I’m a Scot, 
mind you, and maybe I see things most Southerners would miss. 
As sure as anyone goes to fish there in his own special place, so 
sure does that old man play his old game. I’ve never said anything 
about it before, because on the face of it it’s a daft-like story 
which no one would believe. But you’ve got the evidence before 
you now, and you can’t get away from it.’ 

‘ You've seen him,’ I murmured, ‘ and the trout . 

‘Oh, they see him,’ Dobson said sardonically ; ‘ “ that’s what 
he’s there for.’ 

‘Have you ever seen him quite close,’ I asked after a long 
pause, ‘or only from a distance like Mr. Cassington ?’ 

‘I did once,’ he replied gravely, ‘and only the once, when 
I happened to be near someone fishing there. Since then I’ve been 
elsewhere at such times.’ In answer to my questioning look he 
said, half to himself, ‘ They say each soul has its own special Hell. 


Ay, and the face of it looks out yearning through the gates.’ 


There is no North Bank on the Manor Fishery now. It was 
Dobson who suggested and Cassington who carried out the making 
of the new Spinney Stream. Quite a convincing case was made 
out for the estate authorities—the establishment of two stock 
ponds just below the island, the convenience of utilising an existing 
ditch to feed them, the possibility of enlarging it lower down so as 
to take the whole current that used to feed the North Bank, and the 
accruing advantage of nearly a quarter of a mile of added fishing, 
for the ditch fetches a noble curve round the spinney. 

Now that it is well established there is no more remunerative 
portion of the fishery, and you may study optics there to your 
heart’s content. 





ON PASS-BOOKS 


THAT some supernatural power records our daily actions in a 
volume which will one day be read over to us, is a belief of almost 
universal credence, and one that throughout the ages has consoled 
the virtuous and given qualms to the wicked. That man must 
be very righteous, very hardened, or very dull who can face with 
equanimity the prospect of hearing the full recital of the story of 
his works and days; and if anyone be curious to know how he 
will comport himself when that dreadful hour arrives, let him retire 
to his library, or his bed-sitting-room as the case may be, and, 
as a kind of rehearsal, read through his banker’s pass-book. The 
pass-book on earth is the pale counterpart of the Book of Judgment 
in Heaven. Even as we live and breathe, some clerk in Lombard 
Street or Mincing Lane has been performing, unbeknown to us, 
duties akin to those of the Recording Angel. We have flattered 
ourselves that we are generous, honest, and frugal, and all the while 
his clerkly hand has been writing down in that incriminating 
volume of vellum that we are wasteful, unscrupulous, and mean. 
Wise men learn early in life to deceive themselves ; it is a necessary 
art if we are to pass our days in any comfort. But how can the 
poor banker’s customers do so in the face of this stark documentary 
evidence that thrusts itself so impudently under his nose? Here 
stand recorded in black and white the sums which we have borrowed 
and failed to repay; our pitiful and scanty benefactions; the 
inadequate income that we have lied about and lived beyond; 
and, conspicuous above all, the disproportionate and wanton 
amounts of money which we have spent, to no good purpose, upon 
ourselves. 

It is these last entries that give an honest man the keenest 
pangs of shame. ‘Self,’ he reads, five pounds on the 12th of 
last month. Well, there were, no doubt, special circumstances that 
justified the outlay. But what is this? ‘Self’ again, and another 
three pounds on the 14th too? Impossible! Yet there it stands 
recorded. He is compelled to read on. ‘Self,’ the pitiless account 
continues ; and yet another five pounds gone before the week was 
well out. The terrible indictment for selfishness stretches out its 
endless length. And there, signed, endorsed, and preserved like 
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exhibits at the Old Bailey, are the cheques themselves to bring 
the charge home to the accused, and make evasion on his part 
impossible. Faced by a pass-book, it is best for the wretched 
fellow to own up at once, and make a clean breast of it. For 
months he has been living beyond his means. He is a spendthrift 
who spends without result or enjoyment—a prodigal for whom no 
fatted calf has ever been killed. 

But it is not of selfishness only that we stand convicted when 
a pass-book has to be read. These volumes are really little diaries, 
compiled by an impartial hand, and setting out with minute 
particularity our natures, our vices, our daily pursuits. After all, 
there is no more searching test of a man than to examine the way 
he spends his money. It may flatter him, for example, to believe 
that he is of a bookish, abstemious disposition. If so, let him 
study his pass-book and see how far the entries bear out that 
belief. In the course of a month how large a sum has gone to 
improve his library, and how much to enrich his cellar? With 
that written evidence before him, let him, by a cold, impersonal 
process of inference, draw a character-study of the man whose life, 
tastes, and habits it records. Is he pious, charitable, abstemious, 
and given to good works? Or is he a trifler, a glutton, a 
wine-bibber, and an ignoramus? The figures and the hard logic 
applied to them will furnish the answer. Let him read the oracle, 
and recognise with a sigh that the character which it depicts is 
his own. 

If these be the emotions which a plain, honest man will feel 
when he reads his pass-book through, what must be the state of 
mind of those who, day by day, compile them? Is it not natural 
that their opinion of human nature should be low, and they them- 
selves the most cynical of all mankind? Judge Jeffreys used to 
encourage those who came before him to be tried, and induce a 
proper frame of mind in the jury, by pointing at the dock and 
asking out loud whether such a villainous array of faces had ever 
been witnessed before. I point to the faces behind the bank 
counter and ask the same question. Is there any class of man 
~ with looks so villainous, so knowing, so wearily disillusioned as 
those of cashiers and bank clerks? No doubt they are worn out 
early by the excitement of their days. It is commonly supposed 
that the life of those who labour in a bank is a dull one. This 
surely is a great error. To aman who loves money—and who does 
not ?—it must be enthralling to handle, though he can but seldom 
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appropriate, those portentous quantities of specie every day; to 
crackle huge bundles of notes between his fingers; to shovel out 
gold pieces for all the world as though they were so much sand; 
to deal with silver and copper by the bagful as though they were 
the spoils of Ali Baba; to sell sovereigns by weight, there being 
no time to count them ; and to act, in a word, as a croupier in one 
of our great casinos of Commerce. But this is the least of their 
pleasures. There is no task to which men and women devote more 
time and thought, there is no subject which they debate more 
keenly, than the assessment of their neighbours’ incomes. To 
bank clerks this is not a matter of conjecture, but of positive 
knowledge. They know the means of their customers to a farthing, 
and from those spectacled eyes no secrets are hid. To them the 
dullest stroll in a street where they can meet their clients must be 
pregnant with delightful comedy. Here, on the one hand, with 
head erect and wearing faultless clothes, walks a man reputed to 
be fabulously rich, yet whose estate is, to their knowledge, heavily 
mortgaged, and his current account irreparably overdrawn. 
Yonder, on the other hand, a little wizened figure shuffles along, 
pitied for his poverty, yet able, as they along are aware, to buy 
up half the town without serious inconvenience. They know pre- 
cisely the yearly earnings and the occasional acts of conversion of 
Jones the solicitor, the dowry of Miss Brown, the amount which 
Moses the money-lender has advanced to Mr. Smith, and the name 
of the skeleton in the cupboard which is eating away the substance 
of the Robinsons. How can they feel dull who, without performing 
the duties or enduring the hardships of a priest, know secrets 
more intimate than those which ordinarily pass through the grating 
of the confessional ? 

There is no one I admire so much as the man who can be jaunty 
in a bank. Such men, though rare, are to be found. They are 
not embarrassed in the presence of omniscience. They are, as the 
saying goes, ‘ terribly at their ease in Zion.’ Even when desperately 
impecunious they treat a banker as though he were no more than 
an ordinary human being, and bid the clerk inform them of the 
state of their precarious accounts with the air of a master giving 
orders to a servant. Such men move through all the intricacies 
of the business of returned cheques, irregular endorsements, and 
unenforceable guarantees with an easy, unabashed assurance, and 
amaze even the clerks themselves by their knowledge of the require- 
ments of the Statute of Frauds and the provisions of the Bills of 
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Exchange Acts. ‘Clerk,’ they seem to say, ‘ try none of your tricks 
on me. I know all about the law on this matter, and am as well 
aware as you are that the relationship of banker and customer 
is merely that of creditor and debtor. For months you have owed 
me money. Now I owe you some, and with the aid of Heaven 
I intend to owe you a little more. Give me at once a hundred 
pounds in gold.’ Nothing can stop these fellows save the icy 
hand of death itself. Should a bank dishonour one of their worth- 
less cheques, they cause a writ to issue for libel or negligence or 
what not, and recover at the hands of judge and jury slashing 
damages, together with the costs of the action. Arrayed in white 
spats and flaunting a gardenia, they are never without an abundance 
of mysterious money in their lifetime, and die most gloriously 
insolvent ; while we others—poor, shuffling fellows, with no 
audacity and a sneaking desire to make both ends meet—are sent 
peremptory reminders when our accounts show signs of failing 
health, and receive not a penny more from the bank than we have 
been at pains to deposit there beforehand. 

Often, as I have sat frowning over my depressing little pass- 
book, with its meagre credit, and its slightly larger debit, items, 
I have felt a pang of envy for those giants of finance who contrive 
to be rich without wealth, and to draw and spend vast sums of 
money annually without going through the tiresome formality of 
earning an income. In such a mood I have felt a longing to open 
their pass-books and read the mysterious contents. Certain it is 
that I should not understand them, but the sight would, none the 
less, be impressive. To turn to such pass-books after mine would 
be like reading a collection of neo-futuristic vers libres after a 
volume of Gay’s Fables. In mine the payments out would overtake 
the payments in with the neat regularity of the octosyllabic couplet. 
In theirs all would be darkness, chaos, and deliberate mystification. 
Ink of many colours would, I fancy, be employed. The green would 
cross the red; the black would blend with the violet. The pages 
would swarm with slashing cross-entries. There would be a hum 
of non-existent transactions. Fantastic and fictitious sums would 
tower and collapse, while on every hand there would be such a 
flying of kites as may be seen at Wimbledon Common on a windy 
day. And unnoticed amid the general confusion would run the 
little trickling stream of cash, cash, cash, for the customer. 

To men of this mould a pass-book must provide light and 
amusing reading for the leisure hour. The ordinary man, I repeat, 
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will read it seldom, and then with sorrow. As far as I am aware, 
nobody has written of the pleasures of a pass-book, not even those 
authors who can only write of the books of other men. In tackling 
that ever-green problem, ‘ What six books should I take with me 
to a desert island?’ no one has ever suggested taking his pass- 
book as a companion to the plays of Shakespeare, the Bible, and 
those other works which men admire, and in the main omit to read. 
It is never put forward as one of those books without which no 
gentleman’s library is complete. Perhaps men of letters have not 
written about it because, owing to the peculiar circumstances of 
their craft, they do not like to think about it. Be this as it may, 
a pass-book is emphatically one to be recommended to the general 
reader. He will find therein a demonstration of the weakness 
of human resolves and the vanity of human wishes. It will leave 
him breathless from star: to finish. Rightly understood, it is 
emblematic of that brief transaction called Life, which opens with 
a tiny credit, and ends when Death, the banker, notifies us that we 
are overdrawn, and abruptly bids us take our account elsewhere. 


GEOFFREY Howarp. 





LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


Tue fourth series of Literary Acrostics begins with No. 13, printed 
below, and will run for four months. Prizes to the value of at 
least £3 will be awarded to the most successful solvers. There 
will also be consolation prizes, two or more in number: the winners 
of these will be entitled to choose books to the value of £1 from 
Mr. Murray’s catalogue. And, further, every month a similar 
prize of books will be awarded to the sender of the correct solution 
that is first opened. 


Dovusie Acrostic No. 13. 
(The First of the Series.) 


‘I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more is none.’ 


‘I kiss’d thee ere I kill’d thee ; no way but this, 
Killing myself to die upon a kiss.’ 
. ‘She did commend my yellow stockings of late, she 
did praise my leg being cross-gartered.’ 
. ‘On such a full sea are we now —— ; 
And we must take the current when it serves.’ 


. ‘In a cowslip’s bell I lie ; 
There I —— when owls do cry.’ 


. ‘ Where’er I wander, boast of this I can, 
Though banish’d, yet a true-born Englishman.’ 


‘ Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange —— history, 
Is second childishness and mere oblivion.’ 


6. ‘ Gold were as good as twenty orators, 
And will, no doubt, tempt him to anything.’ 


7. ‘She is wronged, she is slandered, she is undone.’ 


These nine quotations are taken from nine of Shakespeare’s plays, 
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Rvues. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one poin 

3. With his answer every solver must send the acl that is printed above 
* Book Notes ’ on a later page. 

4. At the foot of his answer every solver must write his pseudonym (consisting 
of one word), and nothing else. His name and address should be written at the 
back. It is unnecessary to copy the quotations or to send references ; solvers 
who do so must not write them on the same paper as their answers. 

5. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration. 

6. Answers to Acrostic No. 13 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tue CorRNHILL MaGaazine, 504 Albemarle Street, London, W. 1, and must arrive 


not later than March 20. 
Prorm : Shakespeare, Othello, i. 3. 
Liauts : 
1. Tennyson, ry xed of the King : The 
Coming of Arthur. 
Answer TO No. 12. . Scott, The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
vi. 23. 
PPrrebog Firmilian, Scene 10. 
Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, 
Part 2. 
. Beattie, The Minstrel, i. 35. 
R. Browning, The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin, vi. 
. Byron, Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, 
iv. 36. 


iv. 36. 
. Lockhart, Life of Sir Walter Scott, 


xii. 
. Goldsmith, The Good-natured Man, 
Act i. 


nnerleithe 
livi 


BSHMO-aIDBAP One 
OMHZ bb Ha 
PZOkmUany 


2 
3. 
4. 
5 
6. 
7 
8. 
9. 


Acrostic No. 11 (‘ Blessed Damozel’) : Correct answers were received from 

46 solvers, and partly correct ones from 104 competitors. The third, fourth, 

and fifth lights all presented difficulties, and several answers were incorrect in the 

second a. The monthly prize—books to the value of £1—is gained by 
* Sea,’ Mrs. C. Elwes, 4 Cavendish Place, Bournemouth. 
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